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THE PIONEERS AND THE LAGGERS. 


| We read the other day of the laying down of the elec- 
tric communication between France and England, while 
wandering amongst the wilds at the opposite end of the 
island. It was a curious contrast, that between the 
nature and bearing of this piece of intelligence, and the 
condition ef the portion of the nation amongst whom 
we were sojourning. The electric telegraph, and more 
particularly-this application of it, may be assumed as a 
type of the extraordinary physical improvements for 
which our age is remarkable. It were saying little to 
say that the laying down of this magic wire in the 
English Channel is a fact more entitled to commence 
an epoch, or stand at the head of a section of European 
history, than many of the grand eras to be found in 
Tytler. ,Such things are occurring every now and 
then, One day it is a Waghorn bringing India three 
months nearer to England. Another, it is a Stephenson 
and a Fairbairn throwing a gigantic tube across the 
sea. Again, it may be some marvel-of mechanical 
contrivance from a Whitworth or a’ Nasmyth—a 
vast social benefit from a Rowland Hill—a startling 
new discovery in science from a Faraday—or the ad- 
vancement and triumph of some commercial principle 
affecting the material welfare of millions by a Cobden, 
These are the stars in the front of our time, the heroes, 
the pioneers. These are the things which are to\gon- 
stitute the glory of our age, when its history is to be 
written. They are such things as the like of has been 


amer geen at no former period. Yet behold at the same time 
e, for what things are contemporaneous with them! 
heh Iam seated in a Highland valley, with hills behind 


on which the eagle still hovers, atid in front a stripe of 


Si- 
was? [i low slope by a lake’s side, the habitation of several 
garet hundreds of people hardly one step advanced from the 
_ x purest barbarism. Each family has a hovel of stone 
if we and turf, without any window, and only a hole in the 
ritors roof through which the smoke escapes. The ostensible 
t ‘the means of subsistence of most of them consists in a 
ey stripe of tilled ground, sufficient to raise two or three 
roug : . ‘ 
nts of Pounds’ worth of meal or potatoes. A little more is 
dward realised in many cases by occasional work for hire, 
arms, Hj obtained not at the scene of residence, but in distant 
nd - parts of the country during only the summer months. 
oe Two-thirds of the time of these people is spent in pure 
rd II., MB idleness. The fute of the undiligent accordingly befalls 
sexton 9% them—they have neither the aliment, nor the clothing, 
sof the Minor the lodging required to make existence tolerable 
except to those whom misery has stupified. ‘The case 
: ‘ie is, in fact, simply this—an application of the powers of 
3. Onn, (2 human being to something utterly unworthy of them 
r Street, 


a total misapplication of these powers in short. It 
is a tradition from an ancient rude state of things—a 
survival of the thirteenth in the nineteenth century. 


If the people want the first elements of human neces- 
sity, much more must they want the secondary and all 
others. The intelligence and refinement, the public 
rights and privileges, of thie more fortunately-placed 
citizens of the commonweal'th, exist for them in vain. 
To them the laying down the wire in the Euglish 
Channel is a fact totally i ive. They might as 
well live in Kamtschatka — or in the thirteenth cen- 
tury veritably—as here and now: - 

In Scotland, there are scores of thousaads of people 
living in this manner. In Ireland, there are millions. 
England must also have its own portion of population 
similarly misappfi@d and wretched. When, then, we 
hear of the twenty-eight millions of home population 
in the British empire, we should consider how much 


of it is in wlitt may be called an organic condition— | 


that is, diversified and mutually related in the manner 
of true society—and how much of it is a mere lump of 
inert barbarism, lagging behind, and dragging back the 
rest. It surely ie a most singular and startling fact, 
that at the very time when Britain appears as con- 
tinually rising higher in the scale of nations, and her 


best sons are reaping such triumphs by their noble in- | 


telligence and ingenuity, so much of her is corpse-like 
and deadly, and apparently but little in the way of 
making any change for the better—that while there is a 
Lancashire and a Lanarkshire, there is also a Ross-shire 


and a Kerry—that, in short, her texture should be so | 


heterogeneous, Ad therefore, it may be presumed, so 
incoherent—that there should be such laggers coexist- 
ing with such pioneers! 

But the contrasts are not merely geographical. Even 
in one of the cities of a Lancashire or a Lanarkshire 
the incongruousness holds good of various minor pieces 
of space and various grades of society. Thus in Glasgow 
there is at once the Blythwood district, covered with 
houses furnished forth with every conveniency of refined 


life, and filled with people whose habits present the best | 


examples anywhere to be met with in the middle ranks 
of society ; and the quadrangular space near the river, 
which forms a hotbed of vice, filth, and disease, hor- 
rible to look upon or even to think of. It is found that 
a Kerry or a Ross-shire may exist in a ‘ wynd’ or ina 
‘common stair,’ but few yards from active commerce, 
luxurious wealth, and dignified refinement. In the one 
case we see a people thrown out of the system on which 
the nation at large thrives by the remoteness of their 
geographical situation; in the other, equally large 
hordes placed Aors de combat by their vices and igno- 
rance, notwithstanding their being under no local dis- 
advantage. The pioneers and the laggers jostle each 


other in the street, yet with a social gulf between them | 


more formidable than the distance of Dingle Bay or 
Loch Broom. 
The great task set before the public of our day is— 
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to vitalise these parts of our community, and bring all 

into a harmonious moral and in ual organization. ‘ 
A hundred years ago, the government found the High- 

lands of Scotland a source of danjger from its primitive 

social system and habits, leading /it to espouse the cause 

of a proscribed dynasty. The /state consequently set 

itself busily to a reform of thaft part of the kingdom, 

penetrating it with roads, breaking down feudal prac- 

tices, and taking measures for/assimilating the people 

as far as possible to those of other districts. The imme- 

diate danger was thus overconje. The government has 

now a greater but similar duty; placed before it. Recent 
circumstances have shown vajst portions of the people 

living in a manner which makes them a source of loss 
rather than of gain to their fjellow-citizens, while their 
whole condition is a reproach} to the community. It is 

requisite that a mission sltould be undertaken, and 
vigorously carried out, for ringing these people into 
the fold of respectable social/ life. 

It may be said means aje already in force for these 
purposes. ‘There are chtarches, chapels, and schools, 
even in the wildest extremities of the empire: indi- 
viduals are everywhere doing much to convert the bar- 
barian from his evil ways,} whether he take the form of 
a crofter, a cottier, a drufhken artizan, or a member of 
the outcast classes of citie’s. Yes, the sad truth is, that 
means have fon years been in operation. By the slen- 
lornéés vi ‘ne results, it only proves that something else 
is necessary. 

If we look dispassionately at the condition of the 
Laggard Classes of whatever description, or wherever 
placed, we certainly cannot. say that, among the moral 
agencies at work in their borders. there is any one which 
makes anything like a direct effort to bring them up 
abreast with the rest of society. There is not, for in- 
| stance, in the countries of low cot life, any organ of 
higher intelligence which tells the people that, by try- 
ing to live on mere patches of the soil, they are degrad- 
| ing themselves far below the rank which human beings 

ought to hold, They are never told that the wages of 

idleness are poverty, and that in poverty so regulated 
as theirs man becomes little better than a beast of the 
wilderness. It is totally unknown to them, and they 
are not in the way of ever learning, that there are laws 
of divine providence affecting their secular welfare, and 
that unless these be studied and obeyed, they must go 
on suffering. No maxim of a superior economy, no 
| stimulus to a more rational and more dignified life, ever 
| reaches these people. They are led t® blame anything 
rather than their own sloth for the miseries they undergo, 
and nothing ever hints to them that a reform of their 
state must commence with some changes in their own 
| daily habits. ‘There is surely a great want here. It is 
| the want of a true Liberal Intelligence, which shall 
break in upon the night of ignorance, and create aspi- 
| rations for a rational and respectable life under the ribs 

of that apathy which is death. Those anxious to im- 
| plant worthy religious feelings in such people, are inte- 
rested in seeing such a reform wrought, for otherwise 
they have a soil on which their seeds will only rise in 
the form of superstition. A certain enlightenment of 
the mind appears to be necessary before Christianity 
can be apprehended as anything better than the primi- 
tive delusions of the unassisted intellect, which are 
paganism. A secular existence raised somewhat above 
even the complete gratification of the first necessities— 
much more above a starveling life—appears a pre-requi- 
site of such a form of Christian practice as can be viewed 
with any satisfaction. In short, both for this world 
and the next we require knowledge, and without it we 
die alike to both. 

If we have faithfully sketched what is required for 
the vitalisation of the dead parts of the community, it 
must readily be seen how far short of realising it are 
the educational means in operation. It would be a great 
mistake, however, to suppose that merely multiplying 
schools would accomplish the purpose. So far from this 
being the case, it could soon be shown that in some 


districts there are too many schools ; for in Scotland at 
least, in consequence of religious divisions, some of these | 
are all but utterly starved, while others set up in rivalry 
go on with but poor efficiency. An indefinite extension 
of the means of learning to read and write would serve 
little good purpose, unless followed up by instruction | 
which would positively tend to make the pupils en- | 
lightened and rational citizens, apprehensive of the | 
duties set before them in this world, and sensible that | 
on the right performance of these duties depends their | 
secular welfare, If we only consider how little any of | 
the instructions at present anywhere imparted bear on | 
such practical matters, or advert to them at all, we may 
rather wonder that so many youth become tolerably 
well-conducted citizens, than that so many fall into pit- 
falls by the wayside, and that such portentous hordes of 
the entire people exemplify the serfdom of the heptarchy, 
instead of the liberal forms of life which mark the 
present century. | 
In the present happily tranquil state of the empire, 
even the men of a reflecting turn of mind are less apt 
to be sensible of the dangers connected with the Laggard 
Classes than is desirable. The present writer is not 
usually disposed to alarmist views; but when he re- 
members that the last ten years have seen nearly every 
state in Europe in social and political troubles, he cer- 
tainly cannot consider himself entitled to hope that 
Britain is to go on for ever on one plan, the Pioneers 
gloriously advancing, and the unenlightened masses 
torpid and at rest—the Few enjoying the fruits of their 
well-directed industry and well-husbanded means, and 
the Many content with what a very imperfect industrial 
system and their own ill-regulated appetites provide for 
or leave them. An upturn may take place, and, while 
authority remained out of gearing, who can tell what a 
blow might be inflicted on all that is noble, and refined, 
and enlightened in this great empire, by the rude hands 
of the Great Barbarism which we now sustain in the 
midst of our state? May so terrible a calamity be 


avoided! but certainly we are little entitled to expect | 


to avoid any obvious evil if we fail to take the means of 
anticipating and neutralising it which are pointed out 
by experience and common sense. 


A TWELVEMONTH IN CALCUTTA. 


THE JUDGE— NORTICULTURAL SHOW — EXTRAORDINARY VISITOR 


—THE FORCED BRIBE—A GRAND WEDDING, &e. 


Jan. 27th.—The judge with whom we dined yesterday 
is considered to live in the best style of anybody here, 
which by no means is to be understood as the most ex- 
pensive; quite the contrary. He has a good house, and 
it is well furnished, and his servants are the best to be 
had, and highly paid; but they are few, his dinners are 
small, and his French cook—an importation from the 
Isle of France—prepares his little exquisite dishes for 
less than the cost of two of those big joints. The walls 
of the dining-room were coloured in panels ; and besides 
the wall shades, the table was lighted by handsome cande- 
labras, and the side-tables by branches. Only fourteen 
guests, therefore no crowd of servants. A quiet ease 
pervaded the family. We were welcomed kindly with- 
out any fuss; and the evening glided agreeably away 
by the help of conversation—much above an ordinary 
average—and a little very good music. Our host had 


upon one or two occasions been very obligingly en- | 


couraging to Arthur; he this evening talked a good 
deal to him, and finding out my maiden name, grew 


very cordial, and desired us, with his love, to scold you | 


for not giving us letters of introduction tohim. Arthur 


thinks we have done better by waiting thus to introduce | 


ourselves. 


29th.—Our new friend the judge had engaged me to | 


go to-day with the ladies of his family to the horticul- 
tural show in the beautiful town-hall. A committee 


was sitting up stairs upon the poor’s fund, which | 
of the gentlemen had to attend while we ladies | 
walked about among the mawlies (gardeners), who were | 


most 
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all standing or squatting in various attitudes beside 
their baskets. It was an interesting scene, from the 


exhibition of excitement among the competi- 


tors. The show was very creditable: cauliflowers mag- 


nificent; onions very good; carrots improving; peas 
excellent; asparagus and celery very poor. It may not 
be easy in this soil and climate to raise the celery, but 
surely asparagus, a native of the Brazils, grown there on 
the sea-shore, upon the sands within the high water- 
mark, might be better cultivated at Calcutta? Fruits 
are all, I hear, improving, and may in time have their 
flavour heightened to suit our palates. At present, 
juicy coolness is their only merit. The judges consisted 
of a deputation from the Botanic Society, and the prizes 


| were given by the hands of a lady of some consequence 
| jn our little world. The best out of every basket was 
| selected, to be set on a long table at the upper end of 


the room. The best from each specimen was again 
chosen out, and arranged on a smaller table for the final 
decision. Money and medals were distributed very 
fairly, and the medals pleased most. The first prize got 
a medal and ten rupees; the second, a medal and five 
rupees; and so on; and when the medals were done, 


| rupees, half rupees, quarter rupees, were thankfully re- 


ceived, not one competitor going away unrewarded. 
Many attempted to present themselves anew, as strangers, 


| fora second donation, and were only prevented by the 
| door at one end being kept shut and guarded, that none 
| might return after being watched out at the other. 
| Some of the prize-fruit and vegetables is retained to 
| furnish forth the dinner-table of the society in the even- 
| ing; the rest is returned to the owners, and is soon dis- 


posed of outside, where the visitors and many gentle- 
men’s servants are anxiously waiting to buy it. 
3lst.—The races have been going on all this time, 


| but I never cared to attend them again; and very glad I 
| was that I refused accompanying Helen to the Course 
| this day, for a dreadful accident has happened—a poor 


lad was killed who came out in the ship with us, and 
was a favourite with every one. How the fine boy had 
been inveigled into such a snare as to turn jockey I 


| know not; but there he was, riding the favourite, which 


bolted, threw him on his head, in sight of all the ladies 
in the stand, and he never spoke afterwards. It has 
put an end to this diversion for this year among our sex 
atleast. Another season the feelings will have forgotten 
the shock. It is surprising how completely for the time 


|| being these races occupy all minds. Young and old, 


grave and gay, men and women, seem but to live from 
day to day on the incidents of the race-course. I am 
intreated not to judge of the effect of the whole scene 
by the proceedings of this year, as they are considered 
very tame by comparison; the governor-general, who 
very much patronises this amusement, generally giving 
a cup, or a whip, or a purse, to be run for, and a com- 
memorative ball besides; but he is up the country on 


|| a progress. His absence is said otherwise to interfere 


with the gaiety of Calcutta. 
Feb. 1st.—1 was told this morning that a native of 


|| rank had called to do himself the honour of waiting on 


me—a civility which not a little surprised me, for I felt 


|| quite unconscious in anyway of deserving it. However, 


it struck me that it might be Dwarkanauth, or one of 


|| the Parsees we had lately dined in company with; 


so I bid ayah concoct the proper complimentary mes- 


|| sage, and prepared myself to receive him. My visitor 


was a perfect stranger. He was a graceful but effemi- 
nate-looking person, his small features rather hand- 
some, although his eyes expressed more cunning than 
was pleasing: his manner was very gentle. He did not 
speak a word of English; I had therefore to summon 
Carocline’s Portuguese avah. While she was coming, I 
had leisure to observe his dress. It was really magni- 
ficent. He wore a red shawl turban; trousers of cloth 
of gold, very tight on his lanky limbs ; a white tunic; 
a rich shawl round the waist; another over his shoul- 
der; and one string of emeralds, and a second string 
of pearls, hanging round his neck. The emeralds were 


shaped like pears, with holes drilled through them to 
receive the string; and the pearls were of all shapes, 
sizes, and colour. He wore many sparkling rings on 
his fingers. All this certainly denoted a man of con- 
sequence; and this he really was—the minister and 
favourite of some native prince, a tributary of ours, at 
whose court we have a resident. The resident and 
this Baboo don’t agree: the resident wants to be quit 
of the minister, and the rajah supports his favourite. 
The favourite has therefore come to Calcutta to appeal 
to the Council against the resident; and, taking the op- 
portunity to manage a little law-business of his own, he 
called on me to say that he had retained my husband 
as one of his advocates, and understanding that I was 
related to the jousty on whose arm I had been leaning 
at the horticultural show, he hoped to interest me in 
his favour, and through me to incline the judge to give 
a proper judgment in this cause—that is, a judgment 
in favour of this managing gentleman! To secure my 
assistance, he assured me that he was of a most grateful 
nature—that he should never forget a kindness shown 
him—and that, upon his word, he did not consider his 
life safe from the machinations of the resident—that he 
was, in fine, the most injured, the most innocent, the 
most worthy of men! What the ayah represented to 
him as my opinions I know not: he did not look dis- 
satisfied at the close of her oration, although I had 
desired her to explain that I never interfered in matters 
of business. I had to content myself with hoping this 
was properly explained to him; and as to the rest, I 
was almost more amused than angry after the first 
surprise. ‘Their own affairs are all conducted in this 
way: we can’t expect them to comprehend our different 
manners, 

8th.—Another visit from my Baboo—a most extra- 
ordinary one. He came in great state, in a palkee, with 
ever so many attendants, and his fine clothes, pearls, and 
emeralds, and all. He came to return thanks for my suc- 
cessful interference in his behalf! and to beg my accept- 
ance of a small token of gratitude—a roll of bank-notes 
for I don’t know how many thousand rupees; more, I 
believe, than Arthur is like to earn honestly for many 
a session to come, and which he dexterously contrived 
to slip into my hand before I understood his meaning. 
The day was very hot, for the heat is increasing now 
regularly ; and my surprise first, and agitation after- 
wards, added to my sufferings from it. I cannot speak 
the language beyond the few words necessary to give 
common orders to the servants; and altogether, I could 
hit upon no wiser step in my difficulty than to call 
loudly for Caroline, holding out steadily the bribe to the 
tempter, who kept his hands resolutely withdrawn, 
stuck close down by his sides. In this way we moved 
up the long room, he retreating backwards, bowing, 
speaking constantly, and most persuasively, in a low 
voice, shaking his head, and smiling; I following hur- 
riedly, all consternation, and bent on restoring the roll 
of notes. He was, however, too many for me. He 
bowed himself to the doorway, and then turning sud- 
denly round, he disappeared down the staircase. The 
wretch—the odious wretch—and his horrid money, left 
with me so cunningly! I should have been frightened 
to death even to look at Arthur, and so I sat down and 
fairly cried with vexation, to the great amusement of 
Caroline, who fell into fits of laughter when she heard 
the tale. She told me that to get these people to com- 
prehend high feelings or honourable motives, or, in 
fact, any of the principles by which we guide our con- 
duct, was out of the question. By bribery they manage 
all their own affairs, and of course it is impossible for 
them to understand that any persons exist inaccessible 
to corruption. She considered it a stretch of delicacy 
on the part of this Hindoo prime-minister that he had 
not offered these rupees before the cause came on; and 
she hinted that there were some of our immaculate 
countrywomen not just so sturdily honest as to decline 
a present after the cause was won. However, she said it 


would be much less difficult to get our generous friend 
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to take the money back than to make him comprehend 
why it could not be accepted, and that we must speak 
to Mr Black about it, who, having dealings with that 
rajah, would settle the affair for me. So we drove to 
his house this evening, when he undertook the busi- 
ness, and received the roll of notes, but laughed so 
immoderately at my extreme anxiety to be rid of them, 
that he somewhat displeased me. 

It is getting too hot now for walking to be com- 
fortable in the evenings. Even the drive is sometimes 
airless. 

12th.—There is a grand ball somewhere to-night—a 
farewell to a great favourite. We were some of us too 
busy, and others too idle, to go to it, and none of us in- 
clined for a gay party either; so we had a little family 
dinner instead—Mr Black, and Helen, and their babas, 
two very dear little boys. By the by, I must tell you that 
Arthur and I have been twice honoured by invitations to 
the little Sunday dinners of our friendly judge. He has 
a small family party regularly on that day, never ex- 
ceeding eight or ten guests, and always turning out most 
agreeable. ‘These little sociable gatherings are so ad- 
mired by those admitted to them, that all Calcutta would 
gladly offer to join them, but they are kept strictly to 
the family, and now and then a member of the bar; and 
perhaps they are all the more thought of on account of 
this exclusiveness, What a pity that a dinner should 
ever be anything more than a small, and therefore 
happy re-union of friends, familiarly meeting to enjoy 
an hour or two of unrestrained conversation, the flow 
of which is so assisted by good cheer! With the general 
crowd of acquaintance it would be much better to have 
them all together, fill our rooms in an evening with 
them, 30 that they could amuse one another by music, 
or cards, or conversation, or dancing, without the for- 
mality of that long loaded table to sit round. 

14th.—A grand wedding. ‘The ‘ Bouncing Beauty,’ as 
Edward persists in calling the more striking of the two 
pretty girls who came out in the ship with us, has made 
what is called here an excellent marriage—a very good 
sort of man in the civil service, old enough at least to 
be her father, with a fine income, and well reported of. 
All the wedding-party met at five o’clock in the after- 
noon at the cathedral, where three clergymen assisted 
in performing the ceremony. The punkahs were swing- 
ing busily, which certainly has a strange effect in a 
sacred edifice. They are, however, so silently pulled, 
and the freshened air is so reviving, that we soon get 
accustomed to a peculiarity so pleasant to the feelings 
when the thermometer is up to 80 degrees. The ladies 
were in very full dress: they dress very much here on 
all occasions, and very handsomely, and very becom- 
ingly; the style suited to this warm climate being in 
itself of a description that looks dress-like whether we 
will or no—thin textures very full in the skirt, and long, 
never more than half-high in the body, with sleeves un- 
lined, and generally white, or of very light colours. The 
gentlemen were brightened by a good number of uni- 
forms among them. ‘There were twelve bridesmaids, 
which really may be considered as a stigma on the Cal- 
cutta bachelors, who have none of them the British 
excuse of not being able to afford to marry. A man in 
India seldom begins to save till he does marry; and, gene- 
rally speaking, when he reaches thirty, and often some 
years before, his income is quite good enough to allow of 
his arranging to be happy. Formerly two bridesmaids 
would have been at times hard to meet with. Whether 
abundance proves an evil, I can’t say; I only know that, 
as far as appearance went, six of those pretty girls at 
anyrate would have graced any station. ‘The hopes of 
one of them, our ‘ fragile fair,’ are fixed, poor little soul, 
more humbly than suits her worldly - wise relations. 
The young officer who won her heart on shipboard was 
summarily dismissed soon after her arrival. Whether 
there remain any understanding between them the 
world knows not: she certainly neither looks ill nor 
unhappy, though she is not as lively as heretofore; but 
that may be the climate. Her friends talk of her many 


admirers, and she always seems to have her choice of 
partners for dancing; but as yet there has been no | 
lover. I am watching this romance with some interest, | 
for I am not afraid of the result. Gentle as our young | 
friend is, she has too much character to allow her heart 
to be broken. 
The nights are getting very hot—too hot for sound 
sleep. 
17th.—Caroline is making me keep her books for her, 
that I may learn by and by how to manage my own, | 
She checks her bazaar accounts every morning, giving | 
all her orders the day before. Once a week the clerk | 
comes to audit the books, when he settles with the con- | 
somaun—I find I may spell this or any other native word | 
| 
| 
| 


any way I like—and gives him a bag of rupees in hand | 
for the current expenses. Once a month every servant 
is paid, and every large bill for wine, Europe provisions, 
furniture, &c. All European goods are dear, but won- | 
derfully well preserved, considering the long voyage | 
they come. The produce of the country is extremely | 
cheap, and, generally speaking, excellent. There is a 
small kind of mutton, very well flavoured, but not easily | 
to be had, although it is in plenty in the market; for | 
a large and coarser kind yields so much more dripping, | 
that it is greatly more in favour with the consomaun, 
The beef is delicate, but a little dry; veal bad; lamb not 
good ; kid very good—fat and juicy like our own house 
lamb. All the poultry is fine—the geese and ducks not | 
nearly so strong in flavour as at home, and they are all 
a great deal smaller than ours. You would be ashamed 
of such little ducks and chickens as are the common 
size here; and as for eggs, three of them would not 
make one of Peggy Dickens’s Dorking hen’s. You 
must condole with Old Peggy on this melancholy picture 
of Indian poultry ; maybe if she were here she might 
much improve things. Want of proper care may be as 
much in fault as the climate. We can afford, however, 
plenty of these diminutive delicacies to make up for 
their small size. All these native supplies are to be 
had for a tenth of the price we have been accustomed | 
to pay for them. Would it not, then, be true wisdom, | 
for such of us as come out here with the intention of 
getting away again at the ‘earliest convenience, to | 
content ourselves with what can be had so good and 
so reasonable, and to avoid running up those ruinous || 
accounts at the European shops for articles little || 
required, and many of them unsuited to this sultry 
climate ? 

Another wise remark I have made. You know how 
at home we run upon china, real china, old china—fine 
or coarse, it is valuable in our eyes, set out in our draw- 
ing-rooms, services of it kept for great occasions, money 
often foolishly squandered to secure an old plate or 
bowl, or jar, or, above everything, a teapot of undoubted | 
china: well, an Anglo-Indian will not use a bit of it. 
Very good dinner-sets, and very pretty breakfast china, 
can be bought in the bazaar for a few rupees: not very 

| 
| 
| 


fine, certainly, but real good Nankin, blue and white, 
and it would not be admissible. A handsome service of 
coloured porcelain, gilt if required, could be ordered | 
from its own country for a trifle, but it would not be 
looked at. Spode and Wedgewood, and now the Wor- 
cestershire wares, which last are indeed beautiful, carry 
all before them here, very expensive as they are. Little 
fortunes are spent on securing these manufactures ; 
and though the servants break, and the masters have 
to replace at a cost that accumulates into a serious sum, 
this must be submitted to, rather than incur the noto- | 
riety of being content with wares to be had at our doors 
80 per cent. cheaper than those which, after all, are but 
their copies. Surely good sense should overcome fashion 
in this case. Steam is bringing a good deal of that 
strangely-rare commodity here. Those who remember 
India when it was cut off from home by a long year 
of sea, tell me the change in all ways is wonderful 
since it has been brought within six weeks of inter- 
communication. 

18¢h.— Arthur has had to begin to ride; driving was 
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not sufficient for him ; and walking, since the weather 
became hotter, we have had to give up. We always sit 
in the open veranda in the early morning, and we gene- 
rally take half an hour on the flat house-top at night. 
On moonlight nights this is delightful, but it is not 
enough for a man accustomed all his life to so much 
| exercise. He has not bought a horse yet; he rides one 
| of the poor captain’s, which are all three left to be sold; 
| and I think he will buy a handsome gray he much 
| likes, if no higher price be offered for it than the price 
| he can afford to give. His frequent companion along 
the Course, morning and evening, is the advocate- 
| general, that agreeable old man to whom I very early 
lost my heart. His conversation is really very delight- 
| ful; so sunshiny—a great charm. There are many 
| clever men in this society. Talents are not rare among 
| our Indian countrymen; and there are accomplished 
| women too, quite as great a number as there would be 
| in the same-sized population at home; and there are 
| much fewer decidedly trifling or decidedly underbred 
| than we should find in any even of our large provincial 
| towns. It is a large society too. There is the governor- 
| general with a great suite, secretaries, aides-de-camp, 
| &e. and the ladies belonging thereto; commander-in- 
| chief, almost as numerously attended; naval commander; 
| secretaries to government; three judges of the Supreme 
| Court; officers of that court; the judges of the Sudder ; 
| the bar, and all belonging to it; three members of Coun- 
| cil! Think of my forgetting these very great burra 
sahibs, and popping them down beneath the poor bar- 
risters !—out of all order! What would their wives say ? 
Many other officials, big and little, civil and mili- 
| tary, merchants, captains of Indiamen and of frigates, 
| strangers, professors, surgeons—precedence all wrong 
| again, but no matter—and a whole crowd of rich traders 
| hovering on the skirts of our great world, civilly spoken 
to, but not admitted among us. At this present time, 
| too, there is a law Commission acting here; the head 
| from home, and the assistants from the other presi- 
| dencies—all men of character and standing. You have 
| no idea what a pleasant mixture it all makes, nor how 
gay and how cheerful life is, in the cool weather, in Cal- 
cutta, even though this year we have no Government- 
House entertainments. They gave a courtly air, people 
say, to the intercourse of politeness, and are much 
missed by those who frequented them. 
23d.—We had such a thunderstorm last night! It 
lasted two hours. Thunder such as I never heard 
before ; lightning vivid in proportion; and rain like the 
perpetual pour of a waterspout. It will cool the aira 
little, and otherwise do much good. We had sat late 
in the veranda, on account of the closeness of the 
night, and we fancied a storm might be coming, for the 
frogs in the neighbouring tank made such an intolerable 


| eroaking. I don’t know what kind of frog this may be, . 


|| but the noise made by them is quite beyond anything 


| we have a notion of: it is hard to believe that so small 
|| an animal can produce it. 


In addition to this pleasant 
music, we had crickets chirping, and jackals screaming, 
and dogs barking; mosquitoes of course in plenty, 
buzzing and stinging; and a crowd of men abroad; 
lights in all the houses, for these moonlight nights the 
people seem hardly to go to bed: they probably sleep 
in the heat of the day at this season, which seems to 
agree with them and to suit them. 

28¢h.—By way of amusing ourselves, went all over Go- 
vernment House. It stands near the river at the end 
of Esplanade Row, as I think I told you, with the fine 
plain of the Moydaum before it, between it and the 
fort. The public rooms are truly magnificent as to 
size and number, but no better finished or furnished 
than an ordinary Calcutta house. The plan of the 


|| building is admirably adapted to the climate, every 


room having a thorough draught of air through it; and 
it is placed so as to catch every breeze that blows. This 
reconciles one to the very ungraceful elevation—a great 
lumpish dome, and four semicircular wings. Still, it is 
an imposing edifice from its size, and from a peculiarity 


in its construction, which some people abuse, but which 
Iadmire. There are three storeys to the principal or 
centre part of Government House. The whole of the 
top storey is one immense ball-room, always cool from 
its elevation, capable of containing two thousand people. 
On the second storey, just underneath this fine apart- 
ment, are the two marble halls, so called from the costly 
material really used in their finishing, which are the 
supper-rooms, and state dining-rooma, and the chambers 
of audience. From the middle windows of these marble 
halls there descends on the outside down to the ground 
a very wide flight of steps, up which all state proces- 
sions are ushered. The new governor-general is always 
received by the members of the government on the 
balconied landing at the top ; so are native princes 
paying visits of ceremony, the details being much the 
same in all cases. The great man to be received as- 
cends leisurely, surrounded by a retinue, immense when 
it is native; and the great man thus complimented 
stands above, alone—his staff behind him, servants 
bearing hand punkahs, and servants carrying scarlet- 
dyed horse-hair-tail switches! Beside them the mem- 
bers of Council, and the heads of all departments, filling 
up the group; while a military band, thundering out 
‘God save the Queen,’ completes this scenic represen- 
tation. I should have much liked a ball in those regal 


| 


apartments; and I would have taken any trouble, no | 


matter where the thermometer pointed, to see the re- 
ception of a real nabob. But the governor-general, 
unmindful of either you or me, has left Calcutta for a 
twelvemonth. 


BIRD THE ACADEMICIAN. 


ABERCROMBIE, in his work on the Intellectual Powers, 
says that ‘intense mental activity, steadily directed to 
some leading pursuit, call it by what name you will, is 
the source of all distinction.’ By whatever name, how- 
ever, we choose to designate this quality, we shall find 
it constantly possessed by those whom the world calls 
men of genius, and that they are indebted to it for being 
what they are. The concentration of the faculties into 
one focus, and the steady direction of their energies to 
one point, gives them such a power in grappling with 
difficulty, and in overcoming obstacles which would be 
insuperable to ordinary minds, that nothing appears too 
large for their grasp, or too lofty for their ambition. 
And perhaps genius has nowhere exhibited this power 
more decidedly or more instructively than in its 
triumphs over the obstacles which have lain between 


it and its progress in the walk which it has chosen. | 
Sometimes there have been formidable physical ob- | 
structions to its success; sometimes its place in society | 
has seemed hopelessly below the one it aspired to; | 
sometimes those around it have been incapable of ap- | 


preciating its early efforts, or have had counter views of 
their own which have led them to cast impediments 


in its path; sometimes the amdunt of labour has been | 


vast, or that of endurance trying; sometimes the regular 


means of progress have been absolutely unattainable, | 
and that progress has had to be made with such sub- | 


stitutes as ingenuity could devise; sometimes it has 


had to contend with ignorance, sometimes with preju- | 
dice, sometimes with envy, sometimes with malevo- | 
lence: its motives have been misinterpreted, its con- | 


duct maligned, its enthusiasm derided, its efforts con- 
temned, its pretensions sneered’ at; and not unfre- 


quently the hand of power has been called in to brand | 
the exertions which were to be the glory of the future, | 
with the censure, if not the punishment, of the present: | 
but whatever the bands which have sought to fetter its | 
progress, it has burst them, Samson-like, and gone forth | 


in the might of its strength, bearing the impediments 
along with it as monuments of its triumph. 


Few men, on an ordinary scale, have more vigorously | 
exercised this high prerogative of genius—have more | 
incontestably, by their own unassisted efforts, made 


themselves what they were, and that not merely with- 
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| out the help of circumstances, but often in spite of 


| them—than the subject of our present memoir. 


He 


was born on the 12th April 1772, in the town of 
Wolverhampton. Allan Cunningham, in his notice of 


| him in his ‘ Memoirs of Distinguished Painters,’ states 


his father to have been a clothier; but this is an error. 
He was in reality a working carpenter on a very 
humble scale, and occupied a small house at the bottom 
of the Horse Fair in that town. Young Bird is said to 
have given such early indications of his pictorial pro- 
pensities, that it was dangerous to leave a piece of chalk 
within reach of his little fingers; and these peccadilloes 
of genius—the more frequent, as the use of the article 
in his father’s trade made it a plentiful commodity 
about the premises—procured him more scoldings than 
praises among the household. One of his sisters, how- 
ever, rather encouraged than checked these early studies 
in chalk; and after a time contrived to spare a trifle 
from her scanty stock of money to buy him a small box 
of colours. ‘There is no reason to suppose that in this 
there was any eye to the future; the motive, in all pro- 
bability, was merely to gratify a pet child, whose affec- 
tionate disposition had already begun to endear him to 
all around him. But whatever the intention of the 
present, it not only made the boy supremely happy for 
the time, but served so effectually to rivet the love of 
painting to his soul, that he used frequently to say in 
after-life that it was his sister Sarah who had made 
him an artist. The impulse thus produced on his crude 
and immature yearnings must certainly have been 
great, and his labour and assiduity must have been 
great also, for he had no kind hand to encourage and 
direct him, and Wolverhampton afforded no paintings 
—none at least within reach of the poor carpenter’s lad 
—which might teach him how to embody his ideas of 
beauty in a palpable form; and yet, thus wholly un- 
cheered and unassisted, he produced a regular painting 
before he was fourteen; and the sketch, considering the 
circumstances under which it was produced, is said to 
have exhibited considerable promise. Its ap nce 
perhaps led his father to imagine that the boy might 
succeed in tea-tray painting, and the latter no doubt 
hailed the thought with delight, as a fortunate escape 
from the old man’s bench and planes, and at least a step 
in the way of his favourite occupation, for of any more 
serious approach to it neither the one nor the other 
could at that time have dreamed. In due course, there- 
fore, young Edward was apprenticed to Messrs Jones 
and Taylor, japanners, where he acquired a practical 
knowledge of the more mechanical parts of the art; 
while the degree of taste, and sometimes delicacy of 
colouring, which the ornamental portions admit, kept 
his invention and judgment in exercise, and no doubt 
formed the field on which many of his earlier concep- 
tions were worked out, and many of his notions in de- 
sign and colour tested and matured. His performances 
in this way were much esteemed, and some of them are 
still in existence. Allan Cunningham mentions one 
which Bird himself recognised at Boulogne; and the 
late Mr John Morton of Bristol was in possession of 
another, which the writer remembers to have seen. 
Bird’s life at this period- must have been of a deeply- 
interesting character. Without money, without educa- 
tion, without friends, alone in the midst of a multitude ; 
with a vague consciousness of inward power, and per- 
haps some indistinct dreams of a time when that power 
should procure him a name among his fellow-men; but 
with a wide and seemingly-impassable gulf between him 
and the realisation of such a vision, and nothing to 
sustain him in the gap but his own mental energy— 
that a poor, friendless boy should have nerve enough 
to enter on such a conflict, and, still more, perseverance 
enough to carry it on through a series of years in the 
fave of difficulty and privation of no ordinary character, 


| and to bring it at last to a successful termination, is an 
| instance of the power of the will to triumph over oppo- 
| sition which it is both refreshing and instructive to look 


upon. And this Bird did quietly, and with little appa- 


rent effort. He steadily devoted his intervals of leisure 
to the task of educating himself. Without models, | 
without instructors, without one friend to remove a 
stone from his rugged path, or bid him God-speed upon 
the way, he formed his own ideas of excellence, 

them where experience proved them erroneous, recon- 
structed them on more enlightened principles, and in 
this manner slowly, and by the most painful road, toiled | 
his way up the steep of knowledge. During all this | 
time his morals were irreproachable; his heart was 
always ready to sympathise with distress, and his | 
hand to relieve it. Generous, affectionate, and warm. | 
hearted, ever ready to perform the thousand little acts | 
of kindness which even the poor can render to the poor, | 
and never having a thought for himself while there | 
was any other to think of, it is not surprising that he | 
became a universal favourite with his fellow-workmen 
and associates, nor that a general regret was felt among 
them when they found they were about to lose him. In 


fact his indentures having now expired, he felt that the | 


time had arrived to make the effort for which he had so 
long been silently preparing; and refusing some advan- 
tageous offers to continue in his original profession at 
Wolverhampton, he bade farewell to his early friends 
and connections, and at the early age of two-and-twenty 
departed to push his fortunes in Bristol. 

is first efforts in that city were marked by a pru- 
dence and discretion which it were well if all in similar 
circumstances had imitated. Feeling that he had yet 
much to learn, and that some regular means of support 
were absolutely necessary till he had established himself 
in his profession, he procured employment with the firm 
of Gray, Thomas, & Co., japanners, and kept a drawing 
academy in the evenings, to the free benefits of which 
his shopmates were always welcome. As a painter, his 
natural taste inclined him to subjects of familiar life, 
and he was very happy at hitting off any little dash of 
sentiment or humour which might form part of them. 
His efforts in his art were for a considerable time limited 
to small compositions on such subjects, which were sold 
at low prices to persons of moderate means, and helped 
to supply his immediate wants while he continued his 
labour of self-improvement. As an instance of his un- 


assuming character, it is said that a Mr Murphy, a> 


brother artist with whom he had become acquainted, 
having persuaded him to send a pair of these early pro- 
ductions to an exhibition at Bath, he modestly valued 
them at ten guineas each; his friend, however, who 
knew the world somewhat better, took leave to triple 
the price, at which figure they readily sold. He also 
painted signs for several of the principal inns; and as 


his merits began to be known, received commissions | 
from various gentlemen in the neighbourhood, and was | 


employed to paint the altar-piece for the new church of 
St Paul. 


The first work which drew the attention of the public | 


in general to his pencil was the picture called ‘ Good 


News,’ which many have ranked among his happiest | 
Several of the principal figures are | 


efforts in that line. 
drawn from the life—a very frequent practice with 
him, and one which has materially contributed to the 
spirit and variety so discernible in his pictures. 
appearance of this 


that of another and much superior production, which 
was destined to reward his years of anxious and unre- 
mitting toil, and place him on the pinnacle which he 
had so long struggled to attain. 

This was the celebrated picture of ‘ Chevy-Chase,’ 
which has long since taken its stand as one of the leading 
historical paintings of the country, and which a writer 
in one of the magazines says was accidentally proposed 
at a mecting of a few friends, when Bird agreed to paint 
the picture if they would purchase it, and to have it 
ready in time for the exhibition at the British Institu- 
tion; the chance of the premium to belong to them. It 
was prepared accordingly ; but not being delivered till 
after the proper time, was shut out from the competi- 


~ 


— 


| 


The | 
yiece very greatly enhanced his | 
reputation; but its fame was soon to be eclipsed by | 
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tion, but allowed a place in the collection. Bird’s worst 
enemies could never accuse him of anything mean or 
sordid: he was no sooner aware of the failure of this 
portion of his hopes, than he offered to return the pur- 
chase-money. But this handsome proposal was met in 
a kindred spirit; his friends declaring that they had 
merely bought the picture to relieve his mind from 
anxiety respecting its fate; and that, if it had obtained 
the premium, they should have presented it to him. 
Anxiety respecting it, however, proved quite unneces- 

. Its success was great and decided: it was pur- 
chased by the Marquis of Stafford for 300 guineas, and 
not only placed the artist at once in the front rank of 
his ession, but was eventually the means of advanc- 
ing him to the dignity of a royal academician. 

There is in most hearts a corner which is accessible 
to the voice of praise. Bird was no exception to the 
rule; and its accents naturally fell not the less sweetly 
on his ear in that he had been toiling for years in un- 
merited neglect and comparative obscurity. He felt 
new life in his veins—fervid, imaginative, artistic life ; 
and determined to follow out the glorious path which 
had now opened before him by preparing another paint- 
ing for the ensuing exhibition. This picture, which was 
the ‘ Death of Eli,’ merits notice as affording an instance 
of the remarkable facility with which Bird exercised 
the pencil. He had resolved on the composition; he 
had commenced the work; but the stimulus died off: 
that which had been a labour of love became a task; 
and, like a task, was prosecuted slowly and reluctantly, 
till he at last satisfied himself that there was not time 
to complete it, and flung it aside altogether. All at 
once he was seized with an uncontrollable desire to 
finish his picture. Like most men of genius, he was 
quite the creature of impulse; and though it wanted 
but three days to the opening of the exhibition, and all 
the principal parts of the painting were still unfinished, 
what had appeared impossible the day before seemed 
now quite easy; he bent his energies to the task, and 
in two days the ‘Death of Eli’ stood finished on the 
easel. Even with this extraordinary effort, which has 
not many parallels in the history of painting, the object 
of the artist was very nearly defeated; and the fact 
affords a useful lesson of the danger of procrastination. 
Literally, according to the statement of a friend, wet 
from the pencil, it was hurried into its case, and de- 
spatched to the Bush Coach-Office for transit to Lon- 
don ; but an unusual quantity of luggage had preceded it, 
| and these were not the days of railways, where a ton or 
two more or less is a trifle: the book-keeper peremptorily 
refused to receive so large a package; the next day 
would have been too late, and have subjected ‘ Eli’ to 
the same fate as ‘ Chevy-Chase.’ Matters were begin- 
ning to look desperate, when the accidental arrival of 


changed their complexion. Hearing that it was a pic- 
ture of Bird’s going up to the exhibition, he declared 
that he would have the whole coach unpacked rather 
than it should be stopped; and as this decision, like 
that of the House of Peers, was final, the picture pro- 
ceeded on its way without further impediment; gained 
the 300 guinea prize, and was purchased for 500 by the 
noble proprietor of ‘ Chevy-Chase,’ to add to his mag- 
nificent gallery. 

Bird's foot was now fairly in the stirrup; his name 
began to be mentioned among the leading painters of 
the day; his society was courted by the rich and emi- 
nent; he had the honour of a presentation to the late 
Princess Charlotte, who | goowconse herself much pleased 
with his appearance and manners, and appointed him 
her painter; he was permitted to present to her his 
well-known picture of the ‘ Surrender of Calais,’ which, 
in many points, is second to none of the productions of 
his pencil. The Earl of Bridgewater, and several others 
of the nobility, became his patrons; the Prince Regent 
purchased one of his pictures (the ‘ Psalm-Singers’), 
and ordered another; the Royal Academy elected him 


Mr Weeks, the master of the establishment, suddenly | 


Benjamin West, the president, took him quite under 
his wing; and the son of the poor carpenter of Wolver- 


patient struggling rewarded by that fame and honour 
which is the noblest recompense of genius; for which 


fices them in vain. The last, at least, was not among 
the hardships of Bird’s lot. His progress in public 


his modest and unassuming manners, and the simplicity 
and frank freeheartedness of his character, deepened 
the impression originally made by his talents; and those 
who came prepared merely to admire the artist, rarely 
went away without loving the man. He had by this 


the honours of the professional one; having married 
Miss Martha Doddrell, the daughter of an engraver, 
and become the father of several children; of his de- 
voted attachment to whom all who knew him bear 
ample testimony. He had had a high and difficult 
mountain to climb; but its top was at length reached, 
and the prospect was fair beyond. 

But though the great object for which he had toiled 
was thus triumphantly achieved, and a brilliant future 
seemed to beckon hfm on, he was soon destined to find 
from actual experience that ‘all that glitters is not 
gold.’ Disappointment and vexation in various ways 
attended his plans and marred his prospects; and dis- 
appointment and vexation agreed but ill with his san- 
guine temperament and impulsive character. As an 
instance, we may mention that in executing the picture 
of the ‘ Embarkation of Louis XVIII.’ for the Earl of 
Bridgewater, while he received not only polite affability, 
but marked kindness from the French monarch and his 
family, he was subjected to many mortifications from 
some of the British nobility, whose portraits were neces- 
sary for the piece, and who exhibited something too 
much of ‘the proud man’s contumely’ in condescend- 
ing to grant them. One, in particular, at that time 
occupying a high position in the state, made so many 
appointments for sittings, and broke them so often on 
frivolous pretexts, after the artist had sacrificed time 
and money in a long and fruitless journey, that the 
latter, wearied and disgusted, threatened at last to place 
him in the background of the picture, with his face 
concealed by his handkerchief. Bird, indeed, though, as 
we have said, anything but an assuming character, had 
sufficient consciousness of genius to feel that while a 
certain amount of respect is always due to exalted sta- 
tion, ‘a man’s a man for a’ that;’ and the pride of birth, 
or the arrogance of wealth, often reminded him of his 
want of these adjuncts in a manner that was deeply 
painful to his feelings. Some of his most captivating 
qualities, too, were better adapted to endear him to his 
friends and associates than to minister to his own per- 
manent happiness. The gentleness arid pliability of his 
nature made him easy of persuasion; and as it was not 
to be expected that all his advisers should give him 
wise and prudent counsel, his judgment was sometimes 
warped by the false views of others, and he was led to 
adopt opinions and entertain sentiments which his own 
feelings would never have prompted. His generosity, 
however attractive in itself, and however praiseworthy 
in its impulses, sometimes made him forgetful of the 
fact, that he was a husband and a father; that he had 
charged himself with the maintenance of his own parent 
for the rest of his days; and that the admission of any 
claim which infringed upon theirs, however amiable in 
feeling, was a failure in principle. He was tried deeply, 
too, with domestic affliction: the loss of a son and a 
daughter, who were both buried on the same day, 
heavily on a heart that was full of affection and ten- 
derness ; and some severe attacks of illness tinged his 
temper with an occasional querulousness and irritability 


a member in a manner highly gratifying to his feelings ; 


which had been unknown to it in former days. These 


hampton, the humble and unfriended japanner, had the | 
proud gratification of seeing his years of lonely toil and © 


it will cheerfully spend its best energies, and for which | 
it often sacrifices its ease, its health, its life—and sacri- | 


opinion was rapid; his connection enlarged, and became | 
of a higher order; his amiable and docile disposition, | 


time, too, added the comforts of the domestic circle to || 
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| attacks increased so much, both in frequency and vio- 
| lence, that the last five or six years of his life were little 
else than a perpetual wrestle with disease. At last both 
mind and body were bowed down beneath the weight of 
a strong hypochondriacal affection, which baffled the ut- 
most skill of the physicians, and reduced him to a state 
| of debility and suffering which it was painful to witness. 

In this state he painted his last picture, the ‘ Burning of 
| the Bishops;’ and though the conception, and some parts 
of the composition, are not unworthy of his genius, it 
bears evident marks that a mightier finger than that of 
Time was writing Ichabod on his professional prospects. 
A gentleman who knew him well, himself an artist of 
no mean attainments, though belonging to a still loftier 
profession, has given a touching picture of the distress- 
ing state of the poor artist while occupied at the easel. 
* I have seen him working at that picture, and paint in 
and out the same head; then put down his palette and 
cry. But the man and his genius were not here: the 
latter had departed; the former was departing.’ In 
this melancholy way he struggled on for a time, exert- 
ing what little remnant of energy was yet left him in 
the vain endeavour to check the inroads of disease. 
But the march of the universal conqueror was not to be 
stayed: the efforts of the dying man grew feebler and 
fainter, till at last he dropped his pencil in despair, and 
never used it again. 

From this period disease advanced with a slow but 
steady step. All that medical aid could now effect was 
to alleviate the acuteness of suffering ; and this was 
done with much skill and kindness by a gentleman who 
has long been as a friend in the family, and of whose 
many good offices Bird had shown his sense in his own 
delicate way, by introducing him as employed on a mis- 
sion of benevolence in his fine picture of the ‘ Poacher’s 
Reprieve.’ Nature at length sunk under the conflict, 
and he expired on the 2d November 1819. A public 
funeral, which was attended by 300 gentlemen, testified 
the estimation in which, as a man and an artist, he was 
held by his fellow-citizens. He was interred in the 
cloisters of the Bristol Cathedral, the customary fees 
being remitted in his favour, and the stone which 
covers the vault now bears the following inscription :— 
| * Beneath this stone are deposited the remains of Ed- 
ward Bird, Esq., R.A., who departed this life Nov. 2, 
1819, aged 45 years; and of Martha, his widow, who 
died May 25, 1846, aged 66. Their children caused this 
stone to be placed, as a tribute of affection to the me- 
mory of their beloved parents.’ 

A critical examination of Bird’s merits in his profes- 
sion would be out of place in a short notice like this: it 
belongs rather to works more immediately devoted to 
| the art. As only a few years intervened between the 
production of ‘ Chevy-Chase,’ his first picture of note, 
and the time of his death, and during the greater por- 
tion of that period his y was borne down and his 
energies crushed by sickness and affliction, his progress 
in so short a time, and under such circumstances, seems 
to warrant the conclusion that had he not been thus 
prematurely cut off in the prime of his days and the 
spring-time of his fame, his reputation would have been 
still greater than it now is. He was a man of close ob- 
servation himself, and always ready to benefit by the 
criticisms of others: such a disposition contains within 
itself the germ of continuous improvement, and it would 
be difficult to prescribe a limit to its growth. 

Of the rapidity with which he could use his pencil 
we have already given an instance, and it was far from 
| being a solitary one. His friend George Cumberland, 
who associated with him on terms of the greatest fami- 
liarity, has seen him painting by candlelight in oil 
while his tea was pouring out, and beginning and finish- 
ing a study before the meal was completed. He once 
painted his own portrait over his breakfast in fifteen 
minutes; and it was no uncommon thing to see him 
begin a large picture, without any previous drawing, in 
two or three parts at once, the scale in his eye being so 
just, that all harmonised at the termination. 


As a man, his gentle and amiable, rather than strong | 
character, the utter unselfishness of his nature, his | 


many social and companionable qualities, and — till 
affliction had poisoned the springs of enjoyment—the 


cordial flow of spirits which he usually brought with | 
him into society, formed just the sort of being that we 


love. Too noble-minded for envy, he was always ready 


to assist the labours and facilitate the rise of his brother | 


artists. His comic pictures are remarkable for the 


scrupulous avoidance of everything capable of wound- | 


ing individual feeling; and in the series of paintings 
called the ‘Poacher’ he has adopted the idea—since 
extensively acted on by Rippingill and Cruikshank—of 


rendering pictorial effect subservient to the purposes | 
of virtue, and making the moral as impressive as the | 


scene. 


SHOPS, SHOPKEEPERS, SHOPMEN, AND 
SHOP MORALITY. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 
Tue life of a shopkeeper in the wearisome attempt 


to establish a remunerative business is one of inces- | 
It would appear, upon a | 
glance at the tactics of tradesmen, that every one of | 


sant anxiety and warfare. 


them held it as a rule that his own success were 


dependent upon the ruin of his rival, inasmuch as all | 


seem quite as intent upon decrying the goods of their 
opponents as on puffing their own. The rivalry that 
goes on with regard to the retailing of certain commo- 
dities, shows that ‘war to the knife’ is the maxim 
among opposing traders. Profits upon some descrip- 
tions of stock, whose value is well known to the pur- 
chasers, have long been cut down to the lowest paying 
point; and large quantities of such goods are daily 
handed over the counter at a gain to the retailer of 
less than one per cent. This cheapness, however, is 
never referrible to the whole of the trader’s goods, but 
only to one or two articles, used, according to their own 
expressive term, as ‘draw-boys’ tolure the public to the 
shop. Thus silver-plate is seen ticketed up at 7s. 2d. an 


ounce, the cost of the material being 5s. all but a frac- | 


tion, and the government duty 1s. 6d.—leaving some- 
thing over 8d. to pay journeyman’s wages and profit to 
the retailer. But in the same window with the cheap 
spoons are displayed gold watches, chains, bracelets, 
and all kinds of jewellery, bearing a profit of from 50 to 
100 per cent., or more. The known cheapness of one 
article leads customers naturally to suppose that the 
others are equally cheap. Among grocers, the draw- 
boy is sugar, which is universally ticketed at a price 
barely enabling the trader to recover his outlay; but 
with sugar go tea, coffee, and other indispensables, 


from which an amply-compensating profit is derived. | 


In the book-trade, ‘ Bohn’s Standard Library’ has been 
the draw-boy for the last few years, the volumes 


being often labelled at prices lower than they were | 
The same | 


bought for at the publisher’s warehouse. 
practice prevails in almost every retail trade; and it 
would not be difficult to name the specific article which 


acts the part of the magnet in half the retail trades of | 


London. 


If this practice be open to objections, there is another _ 


which prevails to a villanous extent, far more worthy 
of reprobation. We allude to the display of a stock of 
goods to which lying labels are attached, for the pur- 
pose of fraud. The drapers are particularly open to 
the charge of this species of dishonesty. We could 
point to goods in a score of well-known establishments 
broadly ticketed at prices 15 or 20 per cent. below 
their recent cost to the owner, and at which, conse- 
quently, they cannot be, and are not intended to be 
sold. As in such establishments the shopkeeper has 
chiefly to deal with Jadies, he usually finds it not 
very difficult to have his own will—which is to cheat 
the buyer. It is managed thus :—Duplicates of the 
articles in the window are stored up on the shelves 
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within, but these are of much inferior manufacture and 
| material, although of the same pattern: these are ten- 
| dered to the customer as ‘ precisely the same as those 
| in the window.’ If, by the dubious light of the interior, 
the fraud is not detected, a sale is effected, and there is 
an end of the transaction; if, however, the lady-buyer 
| js obstinate, and will have the article in the window or 
| none, she is just as effectually cheated—for behold, the 

polite shopman, all acquiescence, leaps into the window- 
| front, and reaching the article designated, adroitly draws 
from beneath it the false wares planted in readiness for 
| such an emergency, while the genuine article drops 
| into a convenient cavity prepared for its reception. 
| The whole window-exhibition is in fact got up double: 
| the visible wares are of far greater value than the 
sums at which they are marked, while those which are 
really allotted to the purchaser are intrinsically good 
| for nothing but to sell. We have known parties thus 
| defrauded at one of these magnificent saloon-looking 
establishments to take a male friend with them, and 
appeal to the proprietor for redress ; but never heard of 
their obtaining anything more than a polite kind of 
abuse, or a cavalier suggestion that if the lady thinks 
herself ill-used, she is at liberty to absent herself for the 
future. There is another manceuvre, called the ‘ counter 
dodge,’ which is not unfrequently practised: A piece 
of goods—Irish linen for instance—lies upon the coun- 
ter: it is labelled at 20d. a yard, being fairly worth 3s. 
or 3s. 6d. A customer who has just concluded a pur- 
chase takes it up for examination, and is of course recom- 
mended by the shopman to buy it as a decided bargain ; 
if she consents to have it, the shopman, taking it from 
her to pack up with the previous purchase, passes 
another shopman, and drops it accidentally upon the 
floor. Bestowing a ‘ How stupid!’ upon his fellow, he 
| stoops and picks up a different article of precisely the 
| same form, but not worth more than 10d. a yard. The 
purchaser pays her bill, and does not find out the cheat 
| until it is too late for redress, 

There is a singular method resorted to by drapers to 
get rid of their old stock, which method is technically 
termed ‘ tingering.’ A trader who has too much win- 
| ter stock upon his hands at the approach of spring, 
| tinges his winter goods, after which they rapidly de- 
| crease in amount. ‘The tinge is a cabalistic sign ap- 
| pended to the private mark, by which all the shopmen 

know that a premium is attached to the sale of the 

article bearing it, which will be paid to the seller in 
addition to his agreed salary or per-centage. By this 
| means goods are sometimes industriously forced, by dint 
| of lying and exaggeration, upon customers who had no 
intention of purchasing them. Some salesmen possess 

a wonderful talent in thus forcing wares upon persons 

who have no need of them; and these worthies, it is 

hardly necessary to say, command the highest salaries. 
Among the novelties in shopkeeping which have 
lately sprung up in London, the most extraordinary 

| perhaps of any are the sweepstakes and betting-shops. 
| These establishments—if places liable to a sudden 
and total transformation can be so called—are so many 
contrivances for eluding the laws against lotteries. 
During the whole summer season they are open in 
| all quarters of the town, and are the media of gam- 
bling and betting speculations in connection with the 

| various horse-races that take place throughout the 
kingdom. At such places the public are invited to 
sport their money upon any particular horse or horses 

—the ‘favourite’ or the ‘ field,’ or in anyway that ‘suits 

their fancy.’ Odds to any extent are both taken and 

given according to the estimated chances, it being the 
business of the shopkeeper of course to make up a book 
which shall be profitable to him, be the event what it 
may. He takes care, however, to stand on much safer 
ground than the man who bets with another on the 
race-course, inasmuch as he makes no entry in his 
books without having the cash paid down in advance. 

Experience has shown that his customers are not 

always so well protected, it having come to pass in 


not a few instances that settling-day has found the 
shop shut up, and the polite and agreeable holder of 
the stakes reduced to nothing more tangible than a 
subject of very anxious inquiry. These lotteries are 
by no means confined to horse-racing: any doubtful 
event which may be made the subject of a wager 
answers the purpose of their proprietors just as well as 
a horse-race : a foot-race, a pigeon match, a prize fight, 
the event of a trial and verdict of a jury, or even the 
birth of a prince or princess—all may be, and are made 
the subjects of gambling speculation. One of these 
worthies actually opened a new shop not many months 
ago in one of the most expensive localities in town, to 
which he invited the public to resort and risk any sum 
they chose, from a shilling upwards, upon the lives of 
the bishops of the Church of England. ‘ Choose your 
mitre, gentlemen, and make your game!’ You had 
only to pay your shilling, and name your bishop; and 
if the right reverend father could be persuaded to die 
(of mortification or anything else) within a specified 
time, you had a claim upon the bank for L.500. We 
suspect that this speculative genius had authoritative 
notice to discontinue his ecclesiastical lottery, as one 
fine morning the shutters of the shop were not taken 
down, and a storm of thundering knocks at the door 
brought no one to open it. The friend of the bishops 
had translated himself, and we did not hear that he 
had left any notice to his customers regarding their 
deposits. 

No better than such proceedings as the above, ina 
moral point of view, are the exploits of a set of dili- 
gent and unwearied advertisers, whose lying professions | 
and fraudulent testimonials are always before the eyes | 
of newspaper readers. ‘These gentry are continually | 
testing the gullibility of credulous John Bull with 
some new and marvellous discovery. They have all a 
well-grounded faith in the stupidity of the public, and | 
in the efficacy of advertising. ‘It does not signify a 
fig, said one of them to the writer, ‘what you adver- 
tise; if you push it well, ’twill be sure to go down. I 
never advertised anything yet that did not bring in | 
twenty per cent. after paying all expenses.’ Whether 
the principle be true or false we cannot say; we only 
know that when a man once begins advertising in good 
earnest, he never leaves off. 

The advertising of quack medicines is carried to most | 
extraordinary lengths. No article that can be manufac- | 
tured is so sure of success as a pill, provided a sufficient 
number of lies are told respecting it in the form of ad- 
vertisements. We could name a party, once an obscure 
individual in a country town, who is believed to have 
made fifty thousand pounds by a pill. Of course the 
manufacturer of this wonderful pill is a knowing dog. | 
He is well aware that his countrymen are continually | 
complaining of their stomach—from the effects of over- 
eating—and that they greedily take any medicine that 
is strongly recommended to them. Reader, if all other 
trades have failed you, go and invent a bolus, and spend 
several thousands in advertising it. The world will not 
fail to reward you as the greatest of benefactors. ‘There 
are a multitude of articles besides quack medicines, the 
projectors and proprietors of which, by availing them- 
selves of ‘a good advertising medium,’ have reaped a 
plentiful harvest from the fears and fancies of the 
nervous, credulous, and weak. A still lower morality, 
if it be possible, is displayed in the preparation of cheap 
goods. No rule is without exceptions, and we believe 
that there are some honourable men who, by capital 
and fair enterprise, are able to undersell their neigh- | 
bours. But on the whole, the practices of cheap dealers 
are far from being commendable. ‘There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the insane rage of the public for 
bargains is at the root of this growing evil. Vast num- | 
bers of people will buy nothing unless it is low in price, | 
as if apparently unconscious that quality must be regu- 
lated by cost. Whether, however, originating with the 
foolish part of the public, or with tradesmen for their 
own selfish ends, it is evident that the cheapening prac- 
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tice is greatly deteriorating our manufactures: Who, 
in these days, ever gets a piece of cloth that keeps the 
colour, or wears well? The thing is made up for the 
market, has a fine gloss, and takes the eye of the cus- 
tomer; but wear it only a short time, or expose it toa 
shower of rain, and see what a wretched appearance it 
assumes! And so with a hundred other classes of goods. 
Locks of doors, window fastenings, hinges, earthenware, 
crystal, paper, and so forth, are all deteriorated, much 
to our national discredit and loss. In the fine woollen 
cloth trade, Belgium, by being more honest, is cutting 
us out of the American market. Thus a whole country 
suffers from the knavery of a few manufacturers. 

One of the processes resorted to for lowering the 
[som of goods consists in employing inferior hands. 
ostead of paying reasonable wages to journeymen, 
small sums are to boys, girls, women, and other 
varieties of workers. In vain have the regularly- 
instructed hands had recourse to strikes, proclama- 
tions, and public meetings; they could not resist 
the inevitable law of supply and demand—the demand 
being for cheap goods, and the supply being abun- 
dant from the exertions of an army of cheap labourers, 
increasing every hour, over whom they could not 
possibly exercise the least control. In the hope of 
exciting sympathy for their position, they addressed 


| appeals to the public, urging them to patronise only 
| those masters and traders who employed regular jour- 


neymen, and paid full wages—as if impressed with the 


| chimerical notion, that the whole world preferred the 
| practice of philanthropy to pecuniary saving. Of course 
| they made nothing by this proceeding, and they are 
| virtually left at the present moment to fight their own 
| battle under difficulties which increase in proportion 


to increasing numbers, and which are inevitable by the 
law of supply and demand. To effect ‘cheapness,’ 
many tradesmen have abolished their workshops al- 
together, thus getting rid of one great element of 
expense ; and by giving the work out to be done at the 
homes of the operatives, they subject every species of 
labour to the competition of the labourers themselves, 
who, anxious for individual employment, underbid one 
another in order to obtain it. This miserable system, 
which may well be termed the sweating system, though 


| it originated in the ready-made clothing trade, has 
| extended to a great number of others, and is still 


spreading daily. Not only tailors and shoemakers, but 


| eabinet-makers, bookbinders, pianoforte-makers, cutlers, 


and a number of other trades, are now cartied on at the 
homes of the artisans, with materials supplied by the 
trader. There is but little doubt that the journeymen 
have to thank the garret-masters for much of the dete- 
rioration in their condition. This wretched class (who 
differ from the home-working journeyman only in one 
particular—namely, that they find their own materials) 
first taught the tradesman the minimum price at which 
destitution and dependence could be goaded to labour, 
The willing victims of intemperance and improvidence, 
they may be encountered late every Saturday night 
dragging about the articles manufactured in the week— 
sometimes a huge ‘ tall-boy’ chest of drawers or an un- 
wieldly loo table, but more frequently objects of a more 
portable description, for which they are compelled, at 
that advanced hour, to accept whatever price the retail 
broker chooses to give. 

Miserable as are these practices, they are not confined 
to English tradesmen. We find by a recently-published 
small work on America,” that the shopkeepers of New 
York are as ‘clever’ as their brethren in London. ‘A 
shameful cheat on Irish girl emigrants,’ says the writer 
of this production, ‘is the system of delusive advertise- 
ments which is kept up in the daily papers of New 
York, headed, “ Twenty girls wanted to make caps; 
apply at 230 —— Street.” “Girls wanted to sew on 
pantaloons: good wages given.” “Twenty girls wanted 


* Nine Years in America. By Thomas Mooney. M'‘Glashan, 
Dublin. 


to sew straw.” These persons take the simple-hearted | 
girls on trial, without wages or board, for two or three I 
weeks or so; and having got so much stitching out | 
of them, dismiss them without paying them a single | 
copper, with the heartless remark, “ You don’t suit!” | 
A fresh lot of victims are continually coming to these 
wretches, and by this means they get certain slop- 
work for the country executed for nothing, or next to 
nothing.’ The same writer alludes to another piece of 
trickery, which, we believe, is not unknown in our 
large towns. It consists of advertising for clerks or 
apprentices, only as an indirect means of drawing at- 
tention to a shop. A not very dissimilar scheme to 
‘keep a name before the public’ is that practised by 
certain stockbrokers, who advertise shares for sale 
which they well know they have not to dispose of. 
How much is it to be regretted that any class of traders, 
through a spirit of competition, should render them- 
selves accountable for such petty breaches of morality. 


THE SLATER’S DAUGHTER. 


Ir was a bright sunny morning in June; the little town 
of Subery seemed to have poured forth its whole popu- 
lation into the streets, and the square which surrounded 
the church was crowded to excess. This was evidently 
a festive day. 

The town, nestled amidst lofty hills, is chiefly in- 
habited by miners, who pass their days in laborious toil 
buried within the bowels of the earth. A holiday was 
therefore to them a doubly-welcome event. The occa- 
sion of their present festival was the completion of some 
extensive repairs which their old church had lately 
undergone. 

According to a long-established custom of the country, 
the master-slater was to receive, in addition to his 
wages, a complete new suit of clothes, in honour of the 
occasion, and he had given notice that he was on this 
day to ascend the steeple for the last time, and to per- 
form on its very summit a tour-de-force which would 
astonish the spectators. 

Master Madel, the titular master-slater of the place, 
would never have lent himself to such foolery as this 
—for he was a prudent man, and the father of a family 
—but he had lately been very ill, and had been com- 
pelled to visit the adjoining baths of Carlsbad in search 
of that health which was so essential to the very sub- 
sistence of his family. The task of completing the re- 
pairs had therefore devolved upon his brother-in-law, 
who was still in the heyday of youth, and to whom a 
perilous exploit was only a pleasing pastime. 

Holding in his hand a small packet containing the | 
new suit of clothes, he hastened through the assembled | 
crowd, and, with the agility of a cat, climbed the scaf- | 
folding which surrounded the steeple; by the help of a _ 
rope he then raised himself to the top of the gilt ball | 
which crowned its summit, and clinging to the cross | 
which surmounted it, he opened his packet, and began 
coolly to array himself in the holiday attire which it 
contained, at the same time bowing courteously to the 
crowd of gazers who stood in the square below! 

Having accomplished this perilous feat, he began to | 
think of making his way down; but, alas, the rope was © 
no longer to be found !—the wind had detached the loop | 
from the point of the cross on which he had suspended | 
it—and in an agony of terror he stretched out his hands | 
imploringly towards the spectators, who quickly per- 
ceived the cause of his alarm. But how was help to be 
conveyed to the unhappy man? In vain did the muni- 
cipal authorities offer a large reward to any miner who 
should possess sufficient courage or generosity to go to 
his relief; not a soul stirred; and his weeping sister, 
the wife of Madel, who stood amongst the crowd, ex- 
claimed that the only hope left was to send an express 
to Carlsbad, and to fetch her husband, who alone would 
dare to climb the dizzy height. 

express was accordingly just about to start, when 
the young Veronica, the slater’s only daughter, seizing 
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hold of her mother’s hand, exclaimed, ‘ Mamma, is it 
only a cord my uncle wants? If so, I will bring it to 
him in a minute, just as I used to bring papa his dinner 
when he was working up there.’ 
Dame Madel trembled at the thought of exposing her 
child, who was but little more than five years of age, to 
a peril which the boldest miner had not dared to face. 
But the life of her only brother was at stake, and the 
little one, young as she was, had a fearless heart as well 
as a sure foot; so, after a moment of anxious thought, 
she pressed Veronica to her bosom, and said, ‘Go then, 
my child, and may God be with thee!’ 
A coil of rope was quickly proyided; Veronica placed 
it in a basket on her arm, and before many moments 
had elapsed, the anxious crowd saw her on the scaffold- 
ing, exerting all her feeble strength to throw the cord 
within reach of her uncle. At last she succeeded, and 
aloud cheer burst from the assembled multitude, who 
until this moment had been silent as the grave. We 
need not describe the joyous welcome which awaited 
| both the little heroine and her uncle when they emerged 
| hand in hand from the church, through which they had 
| passed on descending from the steeple. For three days 
| nothing was talked of in all the country round but the 

heroism of the slater’s daughter, and even the columns 
| of the newspapers blazoned forth her noble deed. 

And yet at the end of two years Veronica was for- 

| gotten! 
| Two years after the restoration of the steeple, the 
| eross by which it was surmounted was struck with 
lightning, and the melted pitch falling on the roof, 
threatened to set the whole structure in a blaze. The 
pealing of the bell soon mingled with the rolling of the 
thunder, and the good people of Subery, hastening to 
| the spot, did all that lay in their power to extinguish 
| the flame. Madel, the master-slater, stood upon the 
| roof, where the danger was most imminent, and with a 
| trembling hand directed the fire- engine towards the 
spots where the flame raged with the fiercest vehemence. 
The great heat, the sparks which flew around him on 
every side, and the glowing flame which dazzled his 
eyes, caused him intense suffering; but he and his brave 
companions persevered, and the fire was extinguished. 
From that night, however, he became liable to continual 
inflammation of the eyes, and in six months Master 
Madel had entirely lost the use of his sight. 

I will not attempt to describe the anguish which filled 
the poor man’s heart when he found, that so far from 
being able to maintain his family by the labour of his 
hands, he must henceforth be dependent upon them for 
his support. He found, however, a faithful and tender 
guide in the little Veronica; and Dame Madel, instead 
of giving way to vain repinings, cheerfully did her best 
to supply his place, by labouring more diligently than 
ever. Veronica assisted her mother to the best of her 
ability, and shared her toils whenever her father did not 
stand in need of her arm to guide his steps. A year 
thus glided on, and its close left the little group patient 
and resigned under their trials; but soon the good 
mother, worn out by exertions beyond her strength, 
breathed her last in the arms of her little daughter, 
exhorting her with her latest breath to be—what she 
had ever been—a dutiful and tender child to the blind 
father, who had now no one left to tend and care for him 
save her. 

It was Christmas-eve. The mountaineers sought to 
forget the inclemency of the season in the cheerful 
recreations which made their hearths resound with 
merriment. It was their custom on this evening to 
illuminate their houses; and the streets were early filled 
with idlers, attracted by the brilliancy of the scene. 
Veronica had continued to work hard at her lace-pillow 
until darkness had closed in, nor would she then have 
ceased her labours had not her cruise of oil failed her 
and her lamp expired in its socket. 

Then only, and much against her will, did she begin 
to keep the holiday which was so gaily celebrated around 
her. She fed the stove with fresh fuel, placed her blind 


father in Ris easy-chair, and then dressing her little | 


brother as warmly as she could, said to the child, 
* Come, Georgey, we will go out and see whether the 


good Jesus* has not something to give us too, that we | 
i 


may keep the feast to-morrow, like everybody else.’ 

The two children accordingly set forth hand in hand. 
Sights and sounds of rejoicing met them at every step. 
Miners in holiday attire wandered through the streets 
in merry groups, and paused beneath the windows of the 
richer citizens to sing their Christmas carols. The door 
of the house thus serenaded never failed to open when 
the singers paused, and the leader of the party always 
received from the generous host a few pieces of glittering 
coin in exchange for his song and his good wishes. 

The children, following the example of their elders, 
joined themselves in little bands, and went singing from 
door to door, whilst many a Christmas-box was ungrudg- 
ingly bestowed on the young musicians. 

As Veronica gazed on the merry scene, a sudden 
thought flashed across her mind—Why should not she, 
too, sing, and perhaps obtain a little money to buy a few 
Christmas comforts for her father? He sat at home so 
desolate, and a dry crust was their only provision for 
the morrow! 

Brought up in retirement, and having seldom time to 


mingle in the pastimes of the children of the place, | 
Veronica at first shrank from the thought of doing | 
anything to attract attention; but the recollection of her | 


blind father nerved her to the task, and drawing her 


veil yet closer round her, she hastened towards the i 


quarter of the town where she was least known. Hold- 


ing her little brother by the hand, she paused beneath | 


the windows of a small, neat-looking house, and with a 


beating heart, but a pure, fresh voice, began the follow- i 


ing couplet :— 


* Cheer up, cheer up, ye miners brave ! 
And though your lot be one of toil, 
Still let your hearts with joy bear up! 
Beneath the might your right hand wields 
The earth her choicest treasure yields. 
Cheer up, brave hearts—cheer up!’ 


The words were simple and unartistic, and poor | 


Veronica’s voice at first trembled so much that she 
could hardly articulate them; but her courage rose as 
she proceeded, and she sang the chorus with an energy 
and expression beyond her years. 

She paused: a deep silence ensued, and two long 
minutes elapsed—minutes which seemed to her an age. 
Confused and humiliated at the thought of her unsuc- 
cessful attempt, she was about to retire, when the door 
opened, and a woman placed in her trembling hand a 
piece of cake and three kreutzers. 

Veronica’s heart overflowed with joy. ‘ Oh look, 
Georgey !’ she exclaimed. ‘Has not my first attempt 
been a successful one? You shall have the kreutzers 
for your share, but the cake I will keep for poor papa, 
that he too may know it is Christmas. Who knows but 
the good God may send us another piece?’ 


Cheered by this encouragement, the little songstress 


went on her way, and many a heart was opened to her, 
and many a kreutzer and Christmas-cake found their 
way into the pockets of her little brother. But there is 
no rose here below without a thorn. From one window 
a harsh voice cried out, ‘ Go on, aud do not disturb us, 
you impertinent little wretch!’ 


Veronica, with a glowing cheek and tearful eye, went | 


her way, and thought she would sing no more. But as 
she passed before the house of the superintendent of the 
mines, the wealthiest man in Subery, she said, ‘I will 
try my chance yet this once.’ This time she did her 
very best; her voice rose clear and sweet in the still, 
frosty air of evening—it might almost have been deemed 
an angel’s song. 


* It is wel! known that there exists a superstition amongst the 
German children, that on Christmas-eve the infant Jesus goes 
round to their respective dwellings, and leaves a gift for each who 
has been a good child during the past year. 
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Soon a window on the first storey opened; she held 


| out her hand for the expected boon: a kreutzer was 
| dropped into it, but as it touched her, she uttered a 


jercing cry, and Jet it fall upon the ground. The 
reutzer had been heated red-hot, and the author of this 
gratuitous piece of cruelty only met her cry of anguish 


by an insulting laugh. 


Veronica, weeping bitterly, turned to rejoin her 
brother, who lingered a little way behind her, whilst 


| eating one of his Christmas cakes. He asked her why 
| she cried, but she would not sow the seeds of bitterness 
| in his infant heart by telling him that man—man 
| created in the image of God—had dared to inflict so 
| grievous a wrong on one of the ‘little ones’ whom the 


Saviour came on this night to bless and to save. 
With a heavy heart she returned home; and heavily 
will the tears which Veronica wept that night weigh 


| one day upon the conscience of him who caused her to 


shed them. 
The next day Veronica spent some of the money she 


| had received the preceding night in the purchase of oil 


to heal her wounded hand, in the hope of being able 


| soon to work as usual! but alas! day after day passed 


on without its getting any better. 
The performance of her household duties was one 


| continued torture to her; and often when she tried to 


ply her bobbins, and earn a scanty meal for her father 
and little brother, the pain became so great, that she 
would lay her head upon the cushion, and wish it were 
pillowed by her mother’s side in the silent grave. 

Sometimes her father, to whom she had never told 
her sufferings, would ask for his favourite song; and 
the gentle child, suppressing her own grief, would sing 
the fatal couplet which had cost her so much; whilst 
the blind father, listening in delighted admiration, 
would say he had never heard any voice like hers, and 
bless his ‘dear, good child.’ ‘These were some of her 
happiest moments; but oh that was a sad, sad winter 
for poor Veronica, 

In these mountainous districts it is a common thing 
for a single school to contain from 100 to 150 children, 
taught by a single master. It is not, therefore, to be 
wondered at if he should frequently prove unacquainted 
with the peculiar capabilities of each of his pupils, un- 
less some chance circumstance should lead to the dis- 
covery. 

‘Is it possible that your hand is not yet healed?’ 
asked M. Rossel, the schoolmaster of the parish and 
leader of the village choir, as he gently laid his hand 
upon the arm of his pupil, Veronica Madel. ‘ It is now 
three weeks since you have been able to write. Let me 
see—what have you applied to the burn ?’ 

‘Some leaves of the vest-harrow,’ she replied, un- 


| fastening the bandage which confined it. ‘The kind- 


hearted schoolmaster was shocked when he saw the 
inflamed state of the wound, and being skilled in the 
science of healing herbs, undertook himself to conduct 
its cure. 

By degrees he elicited from his young pupil an ac- 
count of the way in which it had been inflicted on her, 
and exclaimed indignantly, ‘What a monster! thus to 
insult a poor child singing her Christmas carol. But 
come, my child, let me hear this song, for I am very 
fond of music, and that is the reason I was so anxious 


| for the office of chanter,’ 


Veronica was half afraid of singing before so great a 
personage; but he was so kind she could not refuse. 


| At first her voice trembled, but it gained strength and 
| sweetness as she proceeded; and when she paused, the 


good master could not refrain from embracing her ina 


| rapture of delight, and exclaiming, ‘ Who taught you, 
| my child, to sing thus ?’ 


* Nobody,’ replied the child. ‘I only sing to amuse 
my poor blind father: it is his greatest pleasure, and it 
costs nothing.’ 

* But the melody—the melody! and this method— 
how did you learn that?” 

Veronica looked perplexed: at last, thinking she had 


caught the master’s meaning, she exclaimed, ‘ Oh, I 
often heard some of our miners singing this little air.’ 


* My child,’ replied the chanter after a few moments of | 
meditation, ‘this red-hot kreutzer, which has prevented | 
you from making your lace, and has caused you so much | 


misery, has been the means of discovering a precious 


gift with which you are endowed, and which will, I | 


trust, enable you to provide amply for your father’s 


wants during the remainder of his days. I will myself | 
teach you to use this gift, and shall feel well repaid if | 


I am permitted hereafter to see you make a noble use 
of it.’ 


and those of his family were well provided for. 


Twelve years had passed away since that Christmas | 


eve which had been so full of sadness to the little 


Veronica. It was a fine autumn evening, and all the | 
citizens of Subery were to be seen hastening en grande | 
toilette to the Hotel de Ville, where an enjoyment | 
awaited them of which the inhabitants of this secluded | 
spot had not often been permitted to partake. The | 


first cantatrice of the capital, who enjoyed a European 


reputation, was on this day to give a concert in the | 


town, assisted by her brother. Listeners came from ten 


leagues round, and the ticket office was thronged with | 


yet the more joyful alacrity when it became known 


that the generous cantatrice destined the profits of the | 


concert for the poor of Subery. 
At the entrance of the concert-room stood the old 


chanter and schoolmaster, Rossel, who filled the office | 


of cash-keeper. He smiled with delight as the money 
flowed into his box; and each time that the purchaser 
of the ticket chanced to be an old acquaintance, the 
good man drew from his pocket a golden snuff-box, 


and offering him a pinch of the best Virginia, whis- | 


pered confidentially, but so that all the world could hear, 


‘It is the gift of a grateful pupil: see! that is en- | 


graven on the lid; and when I received it, it was filled 
with gold!’ 


Then whilst the visitor was expressing his admiration 


of the gift, the old man would hastily draw a handsome 
gold repeater from his fob, and exclaim, ‘ She gave 
me this too! Now, if you want to know the exact 
hour ’—— And with the innocent delight of a child 
who has just received a new toy, he would make the 
repeater strike. 


‘Is it not true, good Master Chanter,’ said a new | 


arrival, ‘ that this is a very triumphant day for you?’ 

* Yes, indeed it is; and for the town of Subery too. 
She is my pupil, and she was born within its walls. 
May the Almighty spare me to the close of this day, 
and then I am ready to “ depart in peace!”’ 

The concert-room resounded with applause when, 
after a few moments of silent expectation, the door 


opened, and Veronica Madel, radiant with beauty and | 


with goodness, appeared upon the scene with her blind 


father leaning upon her arm, and her brother standing | 
by her side. ‘The mountain musicians, proud of accom- | 
panying their admired countrywoman, played their | 


best, and Veronica sung as she had never done before, 


even in the imperial halls. Every heart was touched, | 


and every voice was raised in acclamations. 
Her brother George also, and his performance upon 
the violin, met with a due meed of praise. 


All the pieces announced in the programme had been | 
gone through, and the audience was about to retire, 


when suddenly the musicians commenced an air which 
was well known to all present. The young Madel took 
up the theme, and displayed his talent in a scries of 
brilliant variations, whilst at the close his sister burst 


forth in a voice whose sweetness and power bore it | 


above the full tones of the orchestra :— 


* Cheer up, cheer up, ye miners brave! 
And though your lot be one of toil, 
Still let your hearts with joy bear up! 


From that day forward the good Rossel gave Veronica | 
constant lessons in singing, and instructed her in all the | 
rules of the art; he also interested several benevolent 
persons in the case of the blind slater, so that his wants | 
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Beneath the might your right hand wields 
The earth her choicest treasure yields. 
Cheer up, brave hearts—cheer up!’ 
| At this moment the whole assembly rose like one man, 
the musicians laid down their instruments, and every 
voice joined in the chorus— 
| Cheer up, brave hearts—cheer up! 


The concert-room resounded with the joyous song, 
and even the cantatrice herself was forgotten in the 
enthusiasm of the moment, when suddenly the old 
schoolmaster was seen forcing his way through the 
| crowd; and in another moment, forgetful of the impos- 
| ing audience and the dignity of the prima donna of the 
Imperial Opera, he had clasped to his heart the grateful 
pupil, who had so far transcended his brightest hopes ; 
and Veronica, turning to the wondering audience, told 
| them with tears of grateful affection that to this good 
old man she owed, under God, all the success she had 

attained, and all the happiness she now enjoyed. Then 
gracefully bowing to the assembly, she withdrew, fol- 
lowed by universal plaudits. 

The inhabitants of Subery had clubbed together in 
order to give a splendid banquet to their talented and 
generous countrywoman at the close of the concert. 
Whilst the preparations for the festival were in course 
of completion, the chanter drew his pupil aside, and 
said to her, in the familiar tone of former days, ‘ My 
good Veronica, can you spare half an hour to accom- 
pany me home? This money weighs me down: I should 
like to dispose of some of it to-night, and to leave the 
rest in a safe place.’ 

In order to afford additional pleasure to the benevo- 
lent heart of the old schoolmaster, Veronica had in- 
trusted him with the distribution of the receipts of this 
evening’s concert, and she now gladly acceded to his 
request. 

Confiding her father to George’s care, she followed 
the chanter through many a winding street, which the 
darkness of the night and her long absence from Subery 
prevented her from recognising. At last Rossel stopped 
before the door of a gloomy-looking house, and turning 
to the cantatrice, said, ‘I wish you, my dear Veronica, 
to see with your own eyes the manner in which I em- 
ploy the money intrusted to my care. We shall find on 
the ground-floor of this house a most necessitous and 
miserable family, and a man whose present state offers 
a melancholy confirmation of the truth of God’s word. 
This unhappy man was the only son of wealthy parents, 
who died leaving him possessed of an abundance of this 
| world’s goods. Idleness, gambling, and drinking ruined 
| his health and dissipated his property. He is now 
dying of an internal affection of the throat, leaving his 
wife and children penniless. He is, moreover, a prey 
|| to the bitterest pangs of remorse; and none can ap- 
proach his dying bed without feeling in his inmost 
|| soul the truth of the divine words, that “As a man 
|| soweth, so shall he also reap.”’ 

The old man ceased to speak; and groping his way 
| 
| 
| 


through a dark passage, at length placed his finger on 
| the latch of a door which opened into it. Followed by 
|| Veronica, he entered a large room, which presented a 
striking contrast to the brilliant halls they had just 
| quitted. A single lamp cast its feeble glimmer upon 
the walls, and barely served to make the miserable 
|| Scene which this abode of sorrow offered visible to the 
|| eyes of the strangers. A pale, careworn woman was 
pacing the apartment, and seeking to still the cries of 
|| the infant who hung at her breast; two other children, 
|| about three or four years of age, slept in a corner upon 
| a heap of rags, but even in sleep their sickly faces spoke 
| not of the healthful repose of happy childhood. In a 
| bed, which was placed near the stove, lay the sick man, 
| supported by straw pillows, on which he vainly sought 
|| to find repose for his wearied head. 
|| The poor woman received the two strangers with the 
|| mournful indifference of despair. 
‘Is your husband asleep?’ asked the kind-hearted 
| old man in a gentle tone. 


L_ 


‘No, replied the woman, ‘he is not; and Heaven 
only knows what is to become of me!’ 

Rossel approached the sick man’s bed. ‘ How do you 
feel to-night, Kunkel?’ 

‘Just as I always do,’ he replied in a desponding 
tone; ‘and I shall never be better so long as I feel that 
piece of burning money, which I never can get rid of, 
sticking just there in my throat’—— 

‘So you will persist in your idea about this burning 
money,’ interrupted the chanter. ‘* Have not the doctor 
and I told you a hundred times that the pain you feel 
is only the natural result of your sore throat? What 
is the use of making yourself worse by allowing such 
follies tu take possession of your mind ?’ 

‘I ought to know best,’ replied the sick man in a 
trembling voice. ‘I feel it there burning me continually. 
I long for cold water; but when I have swallowed it, 
the heat becomes more intense than before.’ 

‘Kunkel, resumed the chanter, ‘ believe me this is 
a mere chimera. How could a piece of burning money 
have made its way into your throat, and retained its 
heat all this time?’ 

*I know how it was—I know how it was!’ answered 
Kunkel with a look of the. deepest anguish. ‘It was 


last Christmas-eve, at five o’clock, that I first felt this | 


burning kreutzer in my throat.’ 
‘Because just then your disease had advanced till it 
reached that spot.’ 


*No, no!’ exclaimed the dying man; ‘there was | 


another reason than that. Twelve years ago, at that 

very same time’ He paused, and sighed deeply. 
*Go on with your history,’ said Rossel in a sooth- 

ing tone. ‘This young lady feels an interest in your 


history, and may perhaps be able to alleviate your | 


sufferings.’ 

*Oh no, no! none can alleviate them!’ cried Kun- 
kel. 
of my wickedness. 
stopped, and seemed as if listening to some sound. 
*Did you not hear a cry outside the window?’ he 
asked in a tone of anguish. ‘Oh that was just the way 
the poor child cried out when I threw the burning 
money into her hand twelve years ago!’ 

He had no sooner uttered these words than a cry 
escaped Veronica’s lips, and she turned deadly pale. 
She felt as if she were suddenly transported into the 
presence of the all-righteous Judge, and saw the com- 
mencement of the great day of retribution. 

‘Is it possible?’ she exclaimed, turning with an 
anxious look towards her old master. 

He gazed upon her in return with a look of mingled 
sympathy and affection; and after a moment’s silence, 
said, ‘ Will you forgive me for having brought you 
here, Veronica? Will you not crown the work you 


-have done this day by saying to this repentant sinner, | 


“My brother, be of good cheer; I forgive thee, even as 
I hope myself to be one day forgiven ?”’ 

With tears in her eyes, Veronica placed one hand 
within that of her good old friend, whilst she laid the 
other compassionately upon the arm of the dying man. 


* Kunkel,’ said the chanter in a solemn tone, * here is | 


the hand in which you once placed the burning kreutzer; 
it now bestows upon you a free pardon. See, the wound 
is healed!’ 


Kunkel raised his head, and looked anxiously at | 
‘No!’ he exclaimed with a groan; ‘it is | 
impossible that that fine lady can be the little girl to 


Veronica. 


whom I was so cruel. 
misery.’ 

‘Believe me,’ said Rossel, ‘ it is indeed she. Through 
God’s mercy your burning kreutzer became to her a 
golden mine. Here is some of its produce.’ And so 
saying, he laid a handful of money on the table, and 
adding, ‘ This is for you, and I have more yet in store 
for you.’ 

Kunkel, with a bewildered air, gazed alternately at 
the money upon the table, at his wife, Veronica, and 
the chanter. At length he exclaimed, * Oh how gladly 


You are only mocking my 


‘The agony I now suffer is a just recompense | 
Oh that burning kreutzer!’ He 
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I believe you! but it cannot—it cannot be! 
Unless I were to hear the lady repeat the very song 
that poor child sung I could not be convinced,’ 

Veronica, in a half-suppressed, softened voice, began 
the miners’ song. The mother stood by in silence, 
listening to the celestial sounds; the infant’s wailing 
was hushed; the dying man folded his hands upon his 
breast, and raised his dim, expiring eyes towards 
heaven. This time Rossel could not join in the chorus; 
the sick man did so in his place, and sung with an 
| earnest though a faltering voice,‘ Cheer up!’ It seemed 
to him in that hour as though he heard the angels 
|| singing their song of joy over a repentant sinner, and 
|| he was comforted. He no longer felt the burning pain 
| in his throat. He stretched out his wearied limbs, and 
fell asleep—it was the sleep of death! : 

The good chanter laid his band in silent blessing upon 
the marble brow, and said, ‘ No longer, my son, do we 
need to say unto thee “ Cheer up!”’ 

After saying a few words of comfort to the poor 
widow, Veronica and the old schoolmaster left together 
this house of sorrow, for they knew that their fellow- 
townsmen were awaiting their presence at the banquet. 
A higher joy than any which this earth can give, 
although it was a joy tinged with sadness, filled their 
hearts. The scene they had just witnessed had seemed 
to open another world to their gaze. And as glasses 
touched around the table, and kindly wishes circulated, 
they extended their wishes beyond this earth, even to 
a meeting in a brighter and better world. And thus 
as the miner, when he issues forth from the gloomy 
depths of earth, welcomes the bright light of day with 
the joyous chorus, ‘ Cheer up, brave hearts—cheer up!’ 
so did the old chanter and his young pupil, as they 
thought of that brighter day which no night shall ever 
interrupt, sing with thankful hearts ‘Cheer up!’ 

Happy they who can do the same! Happy they who, 
like Veronica Madel, have learned to ‘overcome evil 
with good!’ 


THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. 


| September 1850. 

'| IT wave lately heard a good many remarks made on the 
growing practice of giving fees to porters and others at 
railway stations. There are certain people who appear to 
imagine that every little civility they receive must be paid 
for; such a notion, when carried out, becomes a great 
injustice to the majority of travellers, whose circum- 
stances do not admit of their being equally indiscreet; 
for of course those who do not give have the less chance of 
civil service. Nor is this the only evil: sometimes a guard 
gets a bribe from a passenger who, in defiance of the rules, 
likes to smoke in the carriage; thus salutary rules are 
broken down through the demoralisation of the men. It 
is alleged that the porters have adopted an ingenious mode 
| of ‘impeticoating the gratility’ without getting on the 
| eritical side of the law—they suggest to the donor that 
| they are forbidden to receive gratuities, but that if the 
money be left ‘on the ledge,’ or ‘in the corner,’ they will 
know where to look for it. I have ascertained that the 
talk on this matter is well-founded, by making myself an 
accomplice on two occasions in the pernicious practice—a 
practice which cannot be too strongly reprehended. Most 
of us remember the hateful exactions perpetrated on pas- 
sengers in the old stage-coaching days, and even yet where 
rails have not penetrated; and who would wish to see 
the revival of such a system? Let us hope that railway 
directors will look to it. 

The Society of Arts announces that, in consideration of 
the approaching Exhibition, it will not give prizes for the 
usual objects, but for philosophical treatises on the various 
departments of that Exhibition, setting forth ‘the peculiar 
advantages to be derived from each to the arts, manufac- 
tures, and commerce of the country.’ It will also give a 
prize for the best general treatise on the Exhibition. While 
the originators of this project are calmly pursuing their 
liberal and benevolent ends, certain French writers are 
endeavouring to make it appear that the Exhibition is 
nothing more than a perfidious attempt to lead foreigners 
to believe themselves equal to the h in manufac- 


turing skill, and thus enable Britain to beat down or cir- 
cumvent the policy of protection in all countries ; for if all 
are alike clever, what is the use of restrictions? They who 
write such stuff are almost as much to be pitied as they 
who read it. Where is the schoolmaster? 

The Society of Arts is not the only one in the field with 
os allurements: the Committee for Improving and 

tnforcing the Laws for the Protection of Women offer one 
hundred guineas for an essay on the best means of effecting 
their objects. It is a question whether the end would not 
be better answered by expending the money in the build- 
ing of a schoolroom rather than in making a book, which 
will do no good. Prize essays never do. t to begin at 
the beginning is too slow and self-denying a proccss for 
these reforming days. 

Here, as societies are on the éapis, I may as well tell you 
that two new ones have recently put forth claims to sup- 
port and favour. One calls itself the ‘ Epidemiological So- 
ciety,’ and proposes to direct its attention to the causes of 
epidemics, whether climatic or otherwise—an aim which, if 
steadily pursued, may ‘eventuate,’ as the Americans say, in 
important sanitary results. The other flourishes under the 
title of‘ The British Meteorological Society,’ formed, as the 
prospectus states, because ‘ Met logy has ined up 
to the present time without that assistance which is given 
to many other branches of physical inquiry by associated 
bodies.’ This society will constitute itself the grand centre 
of reference and direction for the amateur meteorologists— 
clerks of the weather, as they may be called—who are now 
numerous throughout the country; and will ‘ avail itself 
of every opportunity of establishing observatories in those 
parts of the world where none are at present in existence.’ 
Observations are to be collected—tables published and 
distributed —instruments examined and corrected—pheno- 
mena to be simultaneously noted—in short, meteorology is 
to become, if it will, a positive science. According to the 
statement of the promoters, although ‘ the laws of climate 
may be less obvious than those which regulate and har- 
monise the motions of the heavenly bodies, yet the more 
minute investigation of them which is now systematically 
ee, will tend to show that in this, as in every other 

ranch of natural knowledge, immediate and important 
benefits will result from the inquiry; and nothing has a 
greater tendency to enlarge our views of the wisdom and 
beneficence of the Creator, than a more accurate know- 
ledge of the laws by which the universe is harmonised and 
regulated.’ This society may very beneficially co-operate 
with the Epidemiological in some parts of its labours. 

There is again a rumour from over sea of gas produced 
from water by a Mr Paine of Worcester, Massachusetts, | 
with some rather magniloquent descriptions of the sim- 
— and effects of the process. The peace-maker, Elihu 

urritt, says of it, ‘Two jets such as were burning in his | 
(the inventor’s) house would be sufficient to light a mode- | 
rate-sized hall every night, at an expense of the interest | 
on the cost of the machine (about six dollars per annum), 
with only the little trouble of occasionally filling the water- 
cistern.’ Such news is, I fear, too d to be true. If 
really so, it settles the question about cheap gas; and 
would not Londoners rejoice in the prospect of having 
their roadways undisturbed by pipes and mains? As it is, 
there seems to be a hope of gas -becoming more available | 
for domestic purposes than at present. Applied to the pur- 
poses of heating and cooking, it promises to become the 
cheapest, cleanest, and safest means that can be used. A 
bath has just been contrived in which forty-five gallons of | 
water can be heated to the required temperature in six | 
minutes: then there is a stove which boils and bakes, 
roasts, steams, and broils, all at once, with a consumption of | 
twelve feet of gas in an hour: and besides these, the newly- 
invented Atmopyre, for cooking and warming at the same 
time. What a combination of desiderata! If they can | 
be produced cheaply enough, and exhibited in the great | 
show next year, thousands of people will then be able to | 
judge of their merits. I shall wind up these gaseous items 
with one that comes from Paris, where, as is said, by means | 
of a galvanic battery and soft-iron magnets, ‘every lamp in | 
a large town may be lighted simultaneously, or extinguished | 
in the same way by a different action on the galvanised | 
iron.’ We shall see. 

The approach towards completion of the buildings which 
comprise the British Museurm has led Professor Hosking to 
publish a plan which he has long contemplated, whereby 
much additional room will be gained, and the general 
appearance of the edifice improved. Without damaging 
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the light admitted by the present windows, he pro 

‘to build in the middle of the quadrangular court enc 

by the ey main buildings of the museum a modified 
copy of the Pantheon at Rome—that is to say, of the 
cupola-covered rotunda known by that name—as nearly 
the full size as possible, consistently with the size of the 
area and with the height of the present buildings, and so 
to form a d cen’ hall for the exhibition of the finer 
and more important works of sculpture, and of such other 
objects proper to the purposes of the museum as most 
| require that steady and equable light which is so well 
| obtained from the eye of a cupola.’ As yet, this scheme 
has attracted little attention except among professional 
men, many of whom are of opinion that, if carried out, it 
would spoil what already exists. By and by it will be 
more talked of, when space is wanted for the antediluvian 
remains which are some day to be dug up in Mesopotamia ; 
besides all that we are to get from Mr Layard, who is man- 
fully and successfully pushing his hes on the borders 
of the Tigris. Meantime the new structure has an appear- 
ance commensurate with the dignity of a national institu- 
tion; and the wall and porter’s lodge, the outworks of old 
Montagu House, are fast disappearing. 

One or two facts indicative of social and moral progress 
have lately been discussed in certain quarters. According 
to the last poor-law returns, the number of paupers in 
unions and workhouses in England last July was less by 
56,000 than in July of 1849; and of these 26,000 were 
able-bodied. If they are all at work, and not skulking in 
towns, living how they can, and increasing the ranks of the 
squalid, the result expressed by the figures may be taken 
asso much to the credit of prosperity. In July 1849 the 
number receiving in-door relief in Ireland was 205,104; and 
out-door relief, 723,530. In the same month of 1850 the 
former was 235,793 ; the latter, 101,486; the balance, as in 
the other case, being in favour of amelioration. To come 
from a kingdom to a parish: 127,304 persons bathed and 
washed at the St Martin’s Baths and Washhouses during 
the first half of 1850, being an increase of 20,546 on the 
last half of 1849. The number, it is said, would have been 
greater, but that the establishment was at times short of 
water. This is a valuable fact in the statistics of clean- 
liness, and will become more valuable as the close connec- 
tion between physical and moral purity becomes better 
recognised. It is not the most flashy or noisy enterprise 
that most assists in true civilisation; and to those who 
take a desponding view of our social state, no better answer 
could be adduced than the existence of these silent recti- 
fiers. The Society for Improving Working-Class Dwellings 
are endeavouring in an easy way to encourage provident 
habits. Their tenants in Metropolitan Buildings, and at 
the Artisans’ Home, Spitalfields, are invited to insure their 
lives, or secure premiums for their children, as apprentice- 
fees, by a payment of a small amount every week in addi- 
| tion to their rent. Sums as low as fourpence are received; 
| and it is gratifying to know that several of the society's 

occupants have availed themselves of the opportunity thus 
offered of providing for the future. With such facilities 
for getting on in the world, who would remain a laggard? 
The workmen of the South-Western Railway Company have 
proved that something can be done by self-help: they have 
established near the station at Nine Elms a library, read- 
ing-room, friendly society, and evening school. Such efforts 
are most praiseworthy. Something is to be done, too, for 
poor needlewomen in the shape of a model dwelling, to be 
erected near Gray’s Inn Road, with accommodation, includ- 
ing washhouses and cellars, for 20 families and 128 single 
women. Now that the act for establishing museums of 
art and science has become a law, there is no reason why 
every town in the kingdom of 10,000 inhabitants should 
not join in the progressive movement, of which all the 
undertakings here mentioned form a part: a rate of one 
halfpenny in the pound would be sutticient for the sup- 
port of these humanising institutions. 

A few stray items may be unceremoniously clustered 
|| together. The submarine telegraph, which a French 

writer terms the true pipe of peace, is now actually link- 
ing England with the continent in thought as well as deed. 
The first three ships have arrived out at the Auckland 
Islands, and begun their work on the whaling-grounds, 
while the new colonists are prospering in their agricultural 
and fishing operations. The Hudson's Bay Company are 
about to colonise Vancouver's Island with paid labourers 
and artisans. A project is talked of for a railway from 
New York to Cape Canso in Nova Scotia, by which a 


dangerous of the sea voyage of the transatlantic 
steamers ite avoided, and three days saved in time. 
The distance is 800 miles, 400 of which are already com- 
plete, as far as Portland, Maine; the remainder would 
pass through New Brunswick. By this line, when finished, 
passengers would be able to arrive at the point of embarka- 
tion with advantage to all concerned; and perhaps, as rail- 
ways can be made in Canada for L.6000 a mile, we may 
see it accomplished. With a ae from the western 
coast of Treland, intelligence might then reach London 
from New York in six days. A lecture has been delivered 
before the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, demon- 
strating the possibility of moving machinery by electro- 
magnetic agency. Let the demonstration be made on this 
side the water also, and we shall know what to say about 
it. M. de Paravey, in a memoir to the French Académie, 
shows that gunpowder and firearms were known in China | 
long before the Christian era; and that mention is made of | 
a cannon having been fired in 618 under the Tang dynasty, 
which bore the inscription—‘ I threaten traitors with death, 
and rebels with destruction.” M. Sedillot, in another 
memoir, describes his new operation for staphyloraphy : 
it consists in cutting the muscles which hold a divided 
palate asunder; then, by producing a raw surface, the 
bifid parts are made to unite, and the power of speech 
and deglutition is restored. 


INDUSTRY OF THE INSANE. 


Tue change that has taken place of Jate years in the treat- 
ment of insane patients presents one of the finest features 
in the civilisation of the age; but the boon of wholesome 
labour is perhaps the greatest benefit that has yet been 
conferred upon this class of sufferers. The fact is strikingly 
illustrated in the annual Report for last year of the Royal 
Edinburgh Asylum. The number of patients treated was 
738, and at the close of the year there remained as in- 
mates 476. Of this latter number, upwards of 380 were 
employed daily, and sometimes as many as 100 working 
in the open air in the extensive grounds of the asylum. 
‘Among these,’ says Dr Skae, ‘ may be daily seen many of 
the most violent and destructive of the inmates busily 
engaged in wheeling earth, manure, or stones, who for 
years have done little else than destroy their clothing, or 
spend their days and nights in restless agitation or inco- 
herent raving. The strong necessity which appears to 
exist, in many cases, for continual mov t, or i t 
noise, seems to find vent as naturally in active manua 
labour, if it can with any propriety be substituted and 
regulated.’ And a curious illustration of this is given in 
the case of ‘one of the most violent, restless, and un- 
manageable inmates of the asylum during the past year,’ 
whose calling was that of a miner. He was ‘tall and 
muscular, and occupied himself, if permitted to mix with 
others, in pursuing his fellow-patients and fighting with 
them; if left alone in the airing courts, in running round 
and knocking his elbows violently on the stone walls ; and 
if secluded, in continual yociferations and incessant knock- 
ing on the wall. I directed him to be sent to the grounds, 
and employed with the wheelbarrow—a special attendant 
being intrusted with him on his déut. Hard work seemed 
to be all he required. He spent his superfluous energies 
in wheeling stones ; he soon proved himself to be one of 
the most useful and able-bodied of the awkward squad, 
and ere long was restored to his natural condition—that 
of a weak-minded but industrious coal-miner.’ 

Oakum-picking proves a useful occupation not only for 
imbeciles capable of no higher industry, but for malingerers 
and idlers, who are soon anxious to eseape from it into the 
shoemaker’s, tailor’s, blacksmith’s, or carpenter's shops. 
‘In the same manner the females have been gradually 
broken into habits of industry to a degree hitherto unpre- 
cedented. Those who have done nothing for many years 
but mutter to themselves, or crouch in corners, now sew 
or knit from morning to night. Knitting, sewing, straw- 
bonnet making, and other occupations, are carried on 
throughout the house to such an extent that, I fear, in a 
very short time, unless some outlet is obtained for expor- 
tations, we shall be at a~loss to know what to do.’ In 
addition to the usual handicraft employments which are 
all practised in the establishment, it is interesting to 
observe that some patients occupy themselves in engrav- 
ing, drawing, and land-surveying. A considerable portion 
of ‘one of the houses has been elegantly painted, and in 
part refurnished, by the patients. 
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‘The various sources of recreation and healthy amuse- 
years have continued in full operation 
i the past. The monthly periodical, written by the 
patients, has been entirely printed by them, with the ex- 
ception of one or two numbers, there having been no 
hired printer in the establishment during the greater part 
of the year. The circulation of our little journal has been 
extended ; and the profits ae | to ana . oe 
su of newspapers and periodica e weekly 8 
oul Cinema e their | popularity in the house, and 
have been varied from time to time by such changes as 
were calculated to increase the interest and amusement 
afforded. During the summer season, walks and drives in 
the country were frequent ; and an occasional pic-nic party 
afforded, as heretofore, its healthful influences to body 
and mind.’ 

The Report throughout does great credit to Dr Skae; 
but we have selected this portion for notice as being more 
than commonly interesting and suggestive. The useful 
occupation of the faculties with which God has endowed 
us is a remedial agent of powerful efficacy in more cases of 
mental malady than are received into an insane asylum! 


TAXES IN GERMANY. 


Besides the exaction of three years to serve in the land- 
wehr or militia, and forty days’ drill every year afterwards, 
each man in Germany is subject to a personal tax. Mr Laing, 
in his late work on the ‘Social State of Europe,’ describes 
this system of taxation as follows :—‘ The kop/steuer, head- 
tax, or poll-tax, on each individual of the working-class, is 
a very oppressive direct tax. The working-people are 
divided, for taxation, into five or six classes; each indivi- 
dual paying a poll-tax, higher or lower according to the 
class in which the tax-gatherer or assessor thinks proper to 

lace him. In Hanover, for instance, the tax on the day- 

bourer of the lowest class is one dollar (equal to 4s. 74d.) 
per annum, payable by instalments monthly; and in this 
class fifteen days’ wages, or about 6 per cent. of his average 
income, is fixed as the maximum of tax on any individual. 
The tax on the highest class of wgrking-people is five dol- 
lars (23s. 14d.), while in the lowest it is one dollar. This 


is the system, with some variation in the classes and rates 
| ot tax in each class, on which the poll-tax or kop/steuer is 
“levied in most parts of Germany. 
steuer, being a kind of income-tax on the supposed profits 
of the tradesman in every handicraft or branch of industry, 
and also a license-tax to exercise the trade; a journeyman- 


A trade-tax, or gewerb- 


tax, levied on the class of journeymen according to their 
earnings; a shop-tax, or license to open a shop—are direct 
taxes on the continental working-man unknown to the 
working-raan in our social state. In civil as well as in 
mili arrangements Prussia has been the|model of al- 
most all the other states of Germany. Her institution of 
the landwelr shows the pressure of this semi-military state 
of society on civilisation and wellbeing, and her financial 
arrangements show the pressure upon the common man of 
her other direct taxes on the le. In Prussia, by a 
cabinet order of the 7th August , the taxes payable to 
the state were arranged and established under the follow- 
ing heads :—1st, Duties and consumption-taxes on foreign 
goods; 2d, The salt-tax; 3d, The stamp-tax; 4th, The tax on 
trades; 5/h, The land-tax; 6/i, The taxes on home-made 
spirits, malt, home-made wines, tobacco-ieaves of home- 
growth; 7th, The tax on meal and meat (mahi and schlacht 
stever—titerally, grinding and slaughtering tax); and 8h, A 
class-tax, where the mahl and schlacht taxes are not levied. 
The land-tax was fixed by this edict at one-fifth of the 
clear annual produce of the land; but the domain lands of 
the crown, and those of the privileged nobles, are to pay 
one-sixth only. The taxable population, and the rates to 
be levied, are divided into four classes:—1st, Certain large 
cities, 9 in number; 2d, Certain small towns, 132 in num- 
ber; 3d, All towns with more than 1500 inhabitants, and 
not included in the other two lists; 4//, All other small 
towns, and the country. The class-tax is not levied in 
those places subject to the meal and meat tax; which ex- 
emption includes the 9 cities and 132 towns named in the 
first and second lists. The class-tax is levied by a division 
of the pa into six classes. The lst class pays monthly, 
for a whole household, four thalers (about | ls. 9d. sterling); 
or, for a single person, two thalers (about 5s. 104d. sterling). 
The intermediate classes, between the highest and the 
lowest, pay proportionally less. The 5th class pays four 
groschen (about 5jd. sterling) for a whole household per 


month; or two groschen (about 23d. sterling) for a single 
; and the 6th class, the lowest, pays one groschen 


lowest c only three individuals in the same family can 
be charged with the tax. These 
paid within the first eight days of each month; and execu- 
tion on the property ensues on non-payment of the tax 
after three days’ notice of arrear, and imprisonment also 


kinds of 
six groschen (about 
four groschen (about 
100 Ib. can be gro 

2s. 114d. sterling) for 100 Ib. of meat. 


. sterling); and no quantity under 


feuer) extends over all business, the making of 


journeymen, the trades of millers, carriers, skippers, inn- 
keepers, provision dealers, lodging-house keepers, eating- 
house keepers, furnished-room keepers, ale or spirit dealers, 
Bakers, brewers, and butchers, are rated particularly high, 
as Ag tax they pay falls almost as a direct tax on the 
public.’ 


CALICO SOIREES, 


Calico soirées are fashionable in some of the manufac- 
turing towns of Massachusetts. They are got up for the 


from the ladies appearing in calico dresses.—Colonizalion 


Herald. 


IMAGES OF GOD. 
BY THE REY. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, LL. D. 


Not, from the noble quarry, 
Nor from the wealthy mine, 

Shalt thou bring images of God 
To deck His house or shrine: 

Carrara’s marble mountains 
Before His face are dim ; 

The purest gold that Sibir yields 
Recoils abashed at Him. 


Canova’s art and chisel 
Could faultless beauty give ; 
His glowing thought and magic touch 
Could make dead marble live; 
For him lost Nymphs and Heroes 
Would from the rough block spring ; 
But weak were all Canova’s skill 
To frame the seraphs’ King. 


In stone of snowy whiteness, 
And precious ores of earth, 
Triumphant genius carves or moulds 
All shapes of human birth ; 
He calls up forms and features 
Which never yet have been, 
But vainly will he toil or think 
To show—THe Great UnsKEN. 


If thou wouldst find His likeness, 
Search where the lowly dwell, 
The faithful few that keep His laws 

Not boastfully, but well ; 
Mark those who walk rejoicing 
The way which Jesus trod ; 
Thus only shalt thou see below 

Fit Imaces or Gop. 
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taxes have to be — 


for the debt. ‘The meal and meat tax includes all corn or | 
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A sterling), and of all other grain © 


und. The meat-tax is one thaler (about | 
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any kind of goods for saic, all handicrafts carried on with 


benefit and improvement of the operatives at the mills, | 
and are attended by all classes. They receive the name — 
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